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it is impossible to manufacture one grade of motor oil which | plete ’ 
will furnish the right degree of oiliness and seal the pistons | and,—but 2 
with the cylinder walls in every car, truck, and tractor. For het han we, turn to 
this reason POLARINE is manufactured in four grades | and 1 her ' 
Medium, Heavy, Heavy X and Heavy XX—one of these 
grades being particularly suited for your motor. re eee 
The determination as to which grade to use for each motor that one hardly has tin 
has not been arrived at by guess work, but by scientific study, up jobs, but Mr. Alt 
and if you will follow the chart of recommendations on dis the Si 0 
play at your dealer’s, you will find that you can get better furnish ation 
results from your motor at less expense. Of course, you can - ap 
not expect a motor to run smoothly unless you use the best ba : ‘ a 


grade of oil. 


You can get the best always by demanding 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


NSTEAD of The Progressive Farmer staff giving 

the usual timely farm reminders this week, we are 

going to give the December suggestions offered by 
leaders in agricultural extension work in Georgia, 
their excellent suggestions for this month being fully 
adapted to Alabama and Florida as well as Georgia. 
These suggestions were gathered by the enterprising 
Agricultural Editor of the £xtension Service, Mr. 
Paul Tabor. 


I.—Off®to a Good Start 


‘EMBER 
id year’s 
work is not so apparently 


work on the farm is finishing the 


tasks and beginning the new. The 


urgent as that of the 





spring months or of the fall months, and is there 
1cre easily neglected. This applies especially 
to the preparation of the land for the ¢rop next sea- 

Lots of fall plowing needs to be and can be done 
or the heavier soils of the state. et’s do this” says 
Dr. Soule, president of the College of Agriculture, 
“and get off to a good start on next season's work of 
preparation, Fall plowing makes the work in the 
spring lighter and allows earlier planting, especially 
of cotton and corn, On the college farm fall plow- 


ing is done regularly, and the cotton crop especially 


is planted at the earliest date after the dange! of 
Early planting 
factors in 


frost 
of cotton is one of the most 
important good crop and our 
should take advantage of it. I want to see more 
this month 


has gone, 
making a 
farmers 
fall 


plowing than ever before!” 

In addition to the fall plowing Dr. Soule urges the 
cleaning up of all parts of the farm during December. 
He thinks that the slogan “A Clean Farm by Christ- 
mas” could be used to advantage in a campaign for 
cleaner premises. With the terraces burned off and 
thrown up, the weeds in the corners cut, the refuse 
about the dwellings and barns cleared away, and the 
cotton and corn stalks plowed under, the farms would 
be much improved, not only in appearance but in 
healthiness of people, livestock, and plants. Dr. Soule 
is anxious for the farmers to think more of their 
farms and believes that this general clean up would 
do more than anything else to improve their places in 
their own minds. 


*  [I.—Finish the Harvesting 


ROF, John R. Fain, of the Agronomy Department, 

joins in with Dr. Soule in urging fall plowing and 

adds that the tasks belonging to the yest crop season 
should be finished as speedily as possible. Among those 
he mentioned specifically, were gathering the cotton 
and corn not yet under shelter and cutting the sprouts 
and briars that escaped Jast summer. As much of 
the corn this year was; planted very late, there is nat- 
urally a lot of it not yet thoroughly cured, but it is 
believed this will be safer in a well ventilated crib than 
out in the field, especially on bottom lands that are 
subject to overflow. 


III.—Get the Machinery Under Shelter 


ROFESSOR Foster, agricultural. engineer, is ad- 

vising the sheltering of afl machinery and tools used 

n the farm. He is also urging repairs where needed, 
on the machinery or on the buildings, One of the best 
things that could be done this repairing 
would be to make either the dwelling or the barn a lit- 
tle better than it has Prof. 
urging those expecting to build this winter” to stud: 
Suggestions sent out by the College ‘and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. By doing this new 
Suggestions and improvements in 


month in 


been before. Foster is 


cons‘ruction can be 
nights 


gathered at practically no expense. The 
mber are ideal for such study. 


long 
Of Dece 


IV.—Winter Quarters and Winter 
Feed for Cows 


OME time could be profitably spent in the im- 
provement of the winter quarters and the winter 
rations of the cows on the farm, believes Prof. 
Bennett, who is in charge of the dairy section of the 
Animal Husbandry Department. Much more time is 
spent by the cow in her stall during the winter than 
at any other and for this reason it should be 
cleaned out daily or kept well bedded. 
For the winter feed Prof. | 
liberal amounts of a varied ration, 
better if they were fed, 


season, 


sennett believes in giving 
Most Georgia cows 
winter, 


would do during the 


more wheat bran and good hay and less cottonseed 
meal and hulls Too much cottonseed meal causes 
digestive trouble and constipation, sometimes very 
serious if lots of roughage is not fed. The bran is a 


mild laxative, helping to overcome the bad effects of 


cottonseed meal, 


—Cut Imperfect Trees for Wood 


N GETTING the supply of wood, Prof. 
charge of forestry work, says that the 

* call save money by cutting the imper- 
fect trees and leaving the good timber standing. Young 
benetitted by 


trees should usually be left but 


Burleigh, 
farmers 
diseased or 
pine forests with trees very thick are 
larger 


thinning. The 




















COLD FROSTY MORNINGS} 


OH BOY, THESE 
sometimes this is not the case. A tree with small 
top and stunted appearance makes very slow growth. 


It-is good practice to use this kind for wood and 
leave the vigorous ones with big tops to grow. 

p forest lands protected 
very careful in 


December, 


rof. Burleigh wants the 
from fires and asks that everyone be 
not letting fire get out in woods during 


VI.—A More Convenient Kitchen Before 


Christmas 
ISS Mary E. Creswell, home economics direc- 
tor, suggests.that one of the best things that 
can be done during December is to make the 
kitchen more convenient. To stimulate work in this 
line, Miss Creswell is directing in the state of Georgia 





offering a number of prizes for the 
greatest improvements in home kitchens in a stated 
length of time. The men can help, thinks Miss Cres- 
well, in putting in convenient shelves, storage closets, 
and buildings table and cabinets as well as other useful 
articles which go toward making a kitchen a con- 
venient and comfortable workshop. 


VII.—Last Chance for Garden Work 
ECEMBER 


over most of the 


a kitchen contest, 


will probably be the Jast opportunity 
state for plowing the garden 
spring. If it is plowed, says Dr. McHat- 
largely de- 
condition 


before 


ton, horticulturist, the cutworms will be 


troyed and the land left in much -better 


for the next crop. December is also a good month to 
spread manure over the garden. 

If the Scuppernong vine needs pruning, it should 
be attended to in December, says Dr. MctHlatton, as 
there is no danger of bleeding at that time. If how 
ever the work is delayed until January or February, 
the vine will bleed badly wherever cut. All Scupper 
nong vines are improved with some pruning, particu- 
larly taking out the branches which are partly dead 
VIII. —_ Be Careful in Butchering Hogs 

UTCHERING hogs will be one of December's 
tasks if the weather is suitable. Dr. Richardson, 


which will 


meat. The first ts 


veterinarian, has a few suggestions 
help insure perfect keeping of the 
giving. plenty of water but no feed to the hog for a 
day before killing, in order to insure good bleeding and 
trouble: in entrails, His second 
suggestion is to stun the hog, not kill it outright, 
then turn it on its back and cut the veins and arteries 
in the neck and not stick the heart. If the heart keeps 
on beating it will drive out more blood and thus dry 
the meat out more. His third suggestion is to allow 
the meat to thoroughly cool in a protected place and 
then salt it thoroughly. According to Dr. Richard- 
son much of the loss of meat is due to insufticient 
bleeding and to salting before the meat is cooled. 
Sometimes a whole day is needed for the meat to cool 
thoroughly. During this time it should be protected 
from rats and dogs and flies. 


least removing the 





Things to Do Before New Year's 


ECEMBER is now on us—the last of the old 
year, and it is only twenty-three days until the new 
year. Consequently we wish right here to call 
attention to twelve “going-to-do-sometime” that 
most of us keep promising ourselves to do, and know 
we ought to do—and yet first one new year and then 
another finds undone :— 
1. Make a will. . 
2. Take 


3. Have a medical examination 


jobs 


out some tife insurance 


4. Arrange to take a winter short course at your 
“agricultural college. 
5. Have the children examined for eye, ear, nose, 


and throat defects, and their teeth put in good condi- 
tion. 
6. Start a bank 


Take out some fire itt 


account, 
vuraANCE 


8. Provide raincoats, overshoes, and wercocoats or 


cloaks for every member of the family. 


9, Make wood and water more convenient for the 
good wife. 
10. Arrange to have purebred sires for all farm 


animals in 1924. 
11. Build sanitary privies 
12. Make up 
have been “at 
agree about. 


and an implement shed. 
with whom’ you 


anything you can’t 


with any neighbor 


outs,” arbitrating 
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HERE is no time better than the next three months 

for laying off and making terraces. The Mangum 
broad-base terrace is by far the best of the several 
| kinds of terraces. 


| A LARGE plantation owner has just sent us sub- 
scriptions for himself and eight men on his farm. 
There is no better Christmas gift for any tenant or 
overseer than a year’s subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer. Why not try it? 


O NOT let dairy cattle shiver in the open lot dur- 

ing the winter. A shed should be provided where they 
will be comfortable, as it requires extra feed to keep 
up the heat necessary in animals of this kind. Beef 
animals with a heavy pad of fat on their bodies can 
remain in the open during clear weather with little 
inconvenience or discomfort. Milk cows or dairy cat- 
tle, however, must be protected not only from the in- 
clement weather but from the cold. This is impor- 
tant. . 


EGARDING our plan for helping Progressive 


Farmer readers get famous pictures as outlined on 
the next page, we would suggest that where subscrib- 
ers can get pictures framed in nearby towns without 
much difficulty, it is decidedly better to ask us for 
unframed copies. There is inevitably both extra ship- 
ping expense and some risk of breakage where framed 
pictures are shipped considerable distances. Ordering 
unframed pictures from us and having framing done 
in some city art store is the best plan where practica- 
ble, but furnishing ready-framed pictures is a boon to 
many farm homes not in touch'with such facilities. 


Let- the Milk Cow Come to Your Aid 


HE change from all-cotton farming to a more 

diversified cropping system is often accomplished 

with considerable difficulty. In fact, some farm- 
ers have made lamentable failures in attempting to 
grow other cash crops Poultry, hogs, 
dairy cattle, beef cattle, etc., all have contributed to 
this list of failures, but of the lot, dairy cattle have 
failed to produce a profit in the smallest per cent 
of cases. 


be sides cotton. 


Dairying seems to be one of the safest ventures in 
which a farmer can engage. Prices of dairy products 
are fairly stable, and one may figure on the income 
from a herd of cows with a reasonable assurance that 
extreme price ranges will not upset his calculations. 
Furthermore, the price paid to produce rs of dairy 


products since the war has been higher, compared to 
pre-war prices, than for any other farm product. 
There seems little possibility of dairying being over- 


done, at least during the next decade. During the last 
thirty years, the consumption of milk per capita in 
this country has doubled, and even after this marked 
increase, there are still five other countries which drink 
more milk per capita and four countries that eat more 
butter. 
Dairy farming works well with cotton. The farmer 
may grow about as many acres of cotton as he usually 
handles, and at the same time tend a few dairy cows. 
When cotton fails, cither because of low prices or poor 
yields, the income from the cows is sufficient to tide 
‘ the farmer over until better times. 

No sensible person will expect to “get rich quick” 
on a dairy farm, but the splendid financial condition 
of dairy states and dairy communities gives abundant 





evidence of the ability of the dairy cow to make its 
owner a substantial living. There are, however, cer- 
tain essentials to successful dairying. An abundance 
oi farm-raised, rough feed, fairly good cows, and 
satisfactory market are the three on which the success 
of most dairy enterprises rests. 

As to the marketing problem, there are a number of 
solutions. Near the larger towns, the sale of whole 
milk is usually the most profitable way to market the 
products of the dairy. In less favored sections, where 
the cow population is sufficiently large, a creamery, 
owned privately or by a codperative organization of 
farmers, furnishes an excellent market for cream, 
while the skimmilk may be fed to chickens and hogs. 
The shipping station, while not the most economical 
method, is still another way of handling cream. Other 
farmers ship cream direct to a central creamery. 
However, some dairy farmers would rather see the 
cream weighed and tested, and this is undoubtedly the 
chief reason why direct shipping has not taken the 
place of the cream shipping station. 

Let’s give the dairy cow an opportunity to revise our 
cropping system. If she is handled properly, it will 
only be a question of a few years until the better bal- 
anced system, which includes both dairy cows and 
cotton, will produce as much cotton as is now possible 
through the use of little else but cotton. Dairy cows 
will bring about an increase in soil fertility, which in 
turn will make possible the production of a reasonably 
large cotton crop on fewer acres 


Make Your Worst Land Your Best 


HEN water stands for any length of time, it 

drives the air out of the soil and makes the 

land unfit for cultivated crops, or else making 
a crop becomes so uncertain that we let it lie idle. Still 
other areas may produce profitable crops in dry years 
but lose us money in wet years. 


Wet lands permit the growth of but few crops, can 
be worked only at certain times, and are often injured 
by being worked when too wet. On the other hand, 
many acres of such land, if drained, will produce prof- 
itable crops of corn, small grain or legume hay, and 
ire especially dependable in periods of drouth when 
the upland fails to produce expected yields. 


These wet lands often lie at the foot of rising 
ground or bluffs and are made wet (1) by surface 
vater that comes from above, but mainly by seep- 
age or springs that keep them wet by steady flow— 
springs or seepage that must stagnate in these low 
places for the lack of an outlet. In such cases a ter- 
race above and a ditch or two around the edges of the 
wet areas will relieve them of surplus water. They 
may then become the most fertile spots on the farm. 
It tiled they become permanently usable and with 
proper care permanently fertile. In other words, with 
proper drainage what is now your worst land may 
become your best land. 


These wet areas afford us the opportunity for doing 
some very profitable work between now and next 
March or April. 


Cotton Crop Practically Marketed in 
Four ‘Months 


URING the ten years, 1912-1913 to 1921-22, 

farmers marketed their cotton most largely from 

September 1 to December 31. In the three 
months September, October and November, 56.2 per 
cent, or more than half the crop. was marketed. In 
the four months from September to December 31, 67 
per cent, or two-thirds of the entire crop was mar- 
keted, and during the half. year, September to Febru- 
ary inclusive, 80 per cent of the crop has been tmar- 
keted. This leaves only 20 per cent or one-fifth of 
the total crop to be marketed during the other half of 
the cotton year. 


Less cotton is marketed in July than any other 
month, and the next smallest is August. Most cot- 
ton is marketed in October and the next largest quan- 
tity is marketed in November. The following shows 
the average percentages marketed each month for 


the ten-year period. 


Month Percentages marketed 
August ‘ (hetecne: ae 
September ‘ be <2 Se 
October ‘ean 2 cee 20.8 
November Facts : 19.4 
December 14.4 
January 7.7 
February 5.4 
March .. ; 5.0 
April .... , 4.0 
May .... ‘ bee etcgnt-) ae 
June . ‘ d 3.4 
July 1.8 


Cotton is used throughout the entire year, therefore 
should be marketed throughout the whole year. It is 
used in nearly the same quantities each month and, 
therefore, should be marketed in nearly the same 
quantities each month, 


Some one must carry the cotton from picking to 


The Progressive Farmer ~ 


the time it is consumed. If the producers can do this 
cheaper than the speculators,-as they certainly can by 
codperative effort, then every effort should be made to 
break up the old dumping methods and _ substitute 
the orderly marketing of the crop in as nearly as prac- 
ticable equal quantities each of the twelve months, 


The codperative marketing associations are doing 
considerable in this line, but until they control a larger 
proportion of the entire crop they can not rapidly 
change the established practices and entirely break up 
the old suicidal dumping methods of marketing the 
cotton crop. 


he Editor's 


- ickhsack , 


NLL 

HO knows better than the farmer how the 

World is making progress? Only a few years 

ago we drove to town in winter through mud 
half hub deep, and faithful old Charley plodded on at 
only a moderate gait. Now this same road is straight- 
ened, graded, and surfaced with sand and clay and 
our kid brothers are carried over it in a farmer’s 
automobile at twenty miles per hour or more. Yes, 
the world is making progress. 


: ¢ = 


There is an old storywf a Negro who was asked the 
distance to a certain point. “Well Boss,” he is said to 
have answered, “it all depends on how you’s gwine. 
Ef'n you walks, hit’s a right smart piece. Ef you's 
gwine hossback, hit ain’t so fur. But ef you’s gwine 
on dese heah steam cars, you’s thar right now.’ What 
would this old darkey say about the automobile of to- 
day or the aeroplane? Uncle Sam is using the aero- 
plane to make the fast mail faster, Last summer 
aeroplanes showered clouds of calcium arsenate over 
cotton fields in Louisiana to kill the boll weevil. Ohio 
orchards received showers of poisonous dust from 
above, in lieu of spraying, to control insects and dis- 
eases. In some sections regular passenger routes for 
travel by aeroplane are in daily operation. And only 
recently a farmer in Nebraska shipped five shoats to 
market by aeroplane. The shoats averaged 150 pounds 
each. What will folks be doing next? 


i fe 


No one disputes that progress is also being made in 
farming. “I have been renting land until this year,” 
writes a young farmer in the Delta region of Missis- 
sippi. “Last fall I bought a forty-acre farm with 
about thirty acres in cultivation. I put eight acres in 
cotton, twelve in corn and soy beans, and the remain- 
der in garden, orchard, potatoes, peanuts, and such. 
Ten acres in woods pasture. I have two good milk 
cows, two mules, and hogs for all the meat I need, 
I am not worried about the boll weevil or the pricé of 
cotton for I can look out through the window as 1 
write and see lots of good things to eat in sight.” 
Here’s a man who has made progress. He has ad- 
vanced from renter to landowner. We dare say “keep- 
ing lots of good things to eat in sight” has. been largely 
responsible for his successful progress. It won't be 
long until he’ll be the owner of an eighty-acre farm 
where his two mules can be kept busy more days in 
the year and with greater profit. How about your 
own self? Are you making it a rule to “keep plenty 
of good things to eat in sight’? ’ 


? 2? 


Then there’s the radiophone as another mark of 
progress, “I heard the finest violin concert from 
Havana, Cuba, last night,” announced the radio en- 
thusiast as he came into the office one morning re- 
cently. “But you just ought to hear the Missouri 
State Convict Band of Jefferson City, Missouri,” he 
continued. “Every night they give the finest kind of 
band music. Then there’s the WGY Orchestra 
of Schenectady, New York. I can get them most any 
night.” “By the way,” he announced one morning, 





sometime later “you’d have been interested in the crop 
report given last night by the National Stockman and 
Farmer over KDKA in East Pittsburg. It was cer- 
tainly fine and just as plain as anybody coetild want.’ 
Thus radio is bringing the World’s best mafsic and the 
things of practical help to our firesides. No wonder 
the radio fans get wildly excited. They are mastering 
the waves of that intangible thing called ether and an- 
nihilating distance for the voice as the railway train, 
the automobile, and the aeroplane are conquering <is- 
tances in travel. In other words with a good radio re- 
ceiving set “you are thar right now.” 

Yours § for more progress in farming and in the an- 
nihMation of space, 


V7 cheater 
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December 8, 1923 


Better Reading and Better Art for 1924 | 


Farm Homes Need as Good Books, Papers, Pictures as Town Homes 
E HOPE to live to see the day when there will By CLARENCE POE 


be just as little illiteracy in country districts‘ as 





what the g thinkers, 
id story-tellers of our race have thought 


familiar reatest seers, poets, 


philosp! C 


























































in town. It has also been announced as one of yw} means getting them at 50 year. and writt The vast majority of Southern farmers 
The Progressive Farmer’s ‘ambitions to help speed a p or ¥ did not have good school advantages. Yet because a 
° he rogress! rme Iso ur readers 4 : “tae 2 oe x 
the day “when there will ee just as good papers and ,,~ : a . E = it tise if boo! man cou t attend the best schools is no reason 
: A The > Farm Librar a select ks es- . 
magazines on the farmer’s read- oe ace Mbt a Pecan » i , 7 : - . Why he should remain an uneducated man, Lincoln 
’ pecially sig a to a rn tarm co on inc . a 
ing-table as on the townsman’s; *~~™ 4 Fi oie “> — scat te never sa side a decent s lhouse, but he never 
. pel aad ds. Five ks ready are:— Meedir mie wes 
ist as good books in his book- oo ee nat theless e | himself by reading. he true uni- 
just g . 
case; just as good musie in his Masse Gores Rock for the Southern States, by Prof. W. F. versity of e days,” said Carlyle, “is a collection of 
na . assey.—This book tells at to { your gard t — ’ Bs 
home; just as worthy pictures on January, then in February, and 60 and including OKS —~a it 1S, 
his walls.” De ber. It is worth its weight in g l2/ pages, pa ; ; 2 Sos : a 
¥§ i il wi bou With ught in mind, we are going to offer 
There ss no reason at all why How to Succeed With the Home per ard, by L. A. Niven. to our progressive reader 4 lection of famous 
this ambition may not soon be real- —Our Hy, b= and Nut Special” has > many readers anx- boots 4] erv farm home ought to own and every 
: a age a aga; 10us t ) now just what wit ring, summer, and . wale aac _ pee wee ts rs “s . . . / 
ized. pata 3 => ane ear fall to make the home as This book tells itarm fan vught to read; and since bookstores are 
zines are cheap; the modern how. 86 pages, paper b minim te thie Sunt : 1] — os eee 
ai so scarce in the South, we will ourselves accept orders 
CLARENCE POE “records” enable any farm home, How to Succeed With Hogs, by A. L. French and Dr. Tale apr ‘ ; adnan anal area 20 mo 
' Ps ntact Butler.—It is generally admitted that »¢ and the dai: for these ks at the regular cash prices. We have 
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quarters apiece. iow Fergatre Coliparete ant Boukte vette, ty Cet. § only 48 cents each, we offer the best 
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radio are even more important for farm 


vantages for their homes in 1924 and at 


scientist who ignores the 


..Emerson: 
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Cloister and The 


..Wordsworth: 
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Two 
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as the distant me aropolitan audience that sits at his needs a genera! culture als He needs to be Take a look at that wonderiul picture, “The Shep- 
feet! herdess,” by Le Rolle, on our cover 
. ge this weel vould vel 
We ought not to neglect these great page tus week: would not even one 
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going to enlarge on that subject this ~ o ..Southern Orators* (Condensed) em ; 
time, except to say that we believe that Carlyle; He roes ane  eretidiin Mtiaaiée yg Oe onsequently we are going to offer only 
the music-reproducing machines and ..Dana: Two Years Befgre Poems ui A Oliver Twist these four pictures at this time, and if 
the Mast Burns: Selected Poems :::: wie om our readers show an interest in better 


art, we may offer other pictures later. 
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to his own business, A doctor who Lilies in iio 1son: ‘ABD the world and few of the world’s 
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reporter ; a | ; , ; Hearth ..Thackeray: Henry FEs- ..Grimm: Fairy Tales 
Scientihc journals; a preacher who doesnt eve mone : these books and pictures to subscribe 
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f ho d or These books at 48 cents each are in rather small size. All of them, however, ex- get such pictures and books into 
armer who doesn’t read a farm paper— cept those marked with asterisk (*) at the end, may be had in . Soneee size and hand- Southern farm mes, If you do not 
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farm paper he knows, but he needs to FAMOUS PICTURES: PRICES READY FRAMED AND UNFRAMED: amount, or even a single book. But we 


have all his neighbors read such a paper Pictare and Polater 10x13 in. 15x20 in. 10x13 in. 15x20 in. wish every Progressive Farmer home 
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A Thought for the Week 


HE 


First of all therefore. in making eer Purchaser pays cost of transportation. Put (X) mark beside price you wish to pay 
his reading program for 1924 we believe 


YOUR PROGRESSIVE FARMER RENEWAL:— thought 





charity meant giving 










that the farmer ought to provide for lit- ' ; 
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scription, then by adding just one more 


checked. If you wish to send any book, paper, or picture to someone else, write full 
t. 
dollar, you get two extra full years— 


instructions on a separate of mind.—A. S. M. Hutchinson in ol 
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Feeding Young Dairy Cows 


READER has twenty young Jersey cows that 
A will freshen in the spring. ~They are now giving 

about fifteen gallons of milk a day. He has 
cane (sorghum) that was cut before frost, cowpea 
hay and corn, ground cob, shuck and grain, for feeds. 
He wants rations with and with- 
out cottonseed meal and asks if it 
will pay to buy cottonseed meal 
for these cows? 

If the roughage is half cowpea 
and half sorghum hay he can 
probably use some cottonseed meal 
with corn, cob and shuck meal to 
good advantage. 

While these young cows are not 
giving much milk they are prob- 
ably still growing and require more protein than 
they will get from the feeds on hand, unless 
the roughage is very largely cowpea hay. Since some 
oi the roughage is sorghum hay we think these young 
cows should have some concentrate fairly rich in pro- 
tein, and cottonseed meal is probably the cheapest, 
feeding value considered, which he can-obtain. Of 
course, wheat bran, flaxseed meal, peanut oil meal, or 
cottonseed meal might be used, but as stated cotton- 
seed meal is probably the cheapest. 


SS 


TAIT BUTLER 





If a ration is to be made from the feeds on hand, 
without cottonseed meal, then these cows should re- 
ceive about all the cowpea hay they will consume. At 
least, the cowpea hay should make up much the largest 
part of the roughage. The grinding of the corn cobs 
and shucks does not make a concentrate of them. 
They are still low grade roughage. If 7.5 pounds of 
this corn, cob and shuck meal is given there will be 
about 5.6 pounds of corn, 1.4 pounds of cobs and .5 
pounds of shucks, or approximately two pounds of 
these low grade roughages in each 7.5 pounds of the 
meal. 

Let us suppose the following trial ration: 

10 pounds cowpea hay 


5 pounds sorghum hay 
7.5 pounds corn, cob and shuck meal 


This will be a fairly well balanced ration for these 
cows giving little milk and, unless they are large, 
may be sufficient quantity, but all except 5.6 pounds 
of it is roughage and part of this roughage is of low 
grade, although the ten pounds of cowpea hay is high 
grade roughage. We think one to two pounds of 
cottonseed meal would add greatly to the value of the 
ration, if .good growth is expected from these young 
cows, and possibly they would give enough more milk 
to pay for this extra feed. 

If more sorghum hay and less cowpea hay is fed, or 
if more corn, cob and shuck meal is used, it will be 
necessary to add two to three pounds of cottonseed 
meal to balance the ration. 


The Best Use for Legume Hays 


READER wants to know whether it will be best 
A to feed what soy bean hay he has to his milk 

cows or save it until next spring to feed to his 
work stock, on the ground that the soy bean hay is 
better than grass hay for hard working mules and 
will save corn, which is scarce and high priced. 


As between legume and 


December H 





By TAIT BUTLER 


That is, with 


ume hay will be better used by them. 
other 


grass hay, corn and cottonseed meal, or some 
combination of grains to balance the ration, the mules 
will get along better without the legume hay than will 
the dairy cows. We believe the same thing may be 
said regarding young growing cattle and horses and 
mules. 

There is also another class of farm animals, not us- 
ually fed hay, that will make better use of a little of 
this soy bean hay, under our usual conditions of win- 
ter feeding, than will work stock. We refer to the 
brood sows and hogs that are generally wintered on 
corn or other similar grains. They will probably not 
take more than 10 or 15 per cent of their feed from 
such legume hays as alfalfa, lespedeza or red clover, 
but if the soy bean hay has considerable seed in it 
they may get a much larger part of their feed from it. 


The question of the best use of a limited supply of 
legume hay is an important one. Unless the dairy 
cows and brood sows have some suitable succulent or 
juicy feed we think it will be more difficult and expen- 
sive to make up for the lack of legume hay’ in their 
rations than will be the case with the mules. In other 
words, we think a substitute for the legume hay can be 
more easily and economically supplied the mules than 
the dairy cows, brood sows and young growing stock. 

But when only the feeding of mules or other work 
stock is to be considered then by all means, if there is 
not enough legume hay to feed them the whole sea- 
son, the best of the legume hay should be saved for 
the periods of hard work. At-least, enough should be 
saved to supply one-half the roughage needed during 
the periods of hard work. 

It is not uncommon that with a scant hay supply 
the legume hay is consumed during the fall and 
winter and then grass hays used during the latter part 
of the season when work is hardest. The best of the 
hays should be saved for the periods of hardest work 
and for the stock that will make best use of them. 


Breed Cows in December for Fall 
Freshening 
"T icestes is no longer any question about cows that 


freshen in the fall producing more milk than 

those that freshen during the spring months. 
They not only produce more because they go on to 
spring pastures when the milk flow has a tendency to 
decrease and is better maintained by the green grass, 
but the largest milk flow comes at a time when the 
supply is less and consequently the price best. 

Cows must be bred in December to freshen in Sep- 
tember. The average period is between 281 and 283 
days, or a little over nine months, and cows bred in 
January freshen a little later in Sep- 
Even February breeding which 


December and 
tember and October. 
brings the calf in November may prove ‘satisfactory 
although December and January breeding is probably 
better. 

It is by attention to details which add a little here 
and a little there to production and net returns that 
serves to make the difference between success and fail- 
ure in the dairy business. 

This breeding of the cows so as to have them 





grass we think 
there are two other class- 
es of farm stock that will 
make a better use of 
legume hay than will 
farm work stock. These 
are dairy cows and 
growing or breeding 
stock. 


’ 
nays, 


This, perhaps, will only 
be true of the dairy cows 
when they have no silage 
or other juicy feed. It 
will probably only be 
true of young growing 
animals and_ breeding 
stock when they have no 
green grazing, or other 
suitable succulent or 
juicy feeed. 

The legume hay will 
be better for mules than 
grass hay and if of good 
quality will enable the 
mules to get along on 
less grain feed than 
with grass hay. But if 
the dairy cows have no 


Ppt eae 








_ macculent feed the leg. 






ints for the Cattle 


THE SOUTH GROWS ’EM AS FINE AS THEY ARE GROWN 





The Progressive Farmer 


Man 


freshen in the fall and regularly once a year is a mate 
ter OI great importance. 


That the Scuth Cain ivcikare Good 


Steers Is Well Known 


Titre accompanying photograph is a likeness of 
three grade Hereford steers sold October 30 on 
the St. Louis market, bringing $12.25 per hundred- 
v eight. 

These steers were fed by J. J. King of Swan Lake, 
Miss., and shown by him at the recent North Missis- 
sippi Fair at Grenada, They won at the Fair the 
special Borden prize on fat steers which was offered 
by John Borden, proprietor of Glenwild, and president 
of the fair association. 


These three steers were held out of a carload ied 
by Mr. King and sold_last April as short yearlings 
bringing at that time $9.25 per hundredweight. 

To give some idea of the quality of these steers the 
Daily National Livestock Reporter of November 2 
has this to say: 

“Southern Steers Top Market and Dress Out Well. 

“That the South can produce cattle that sell at the 
top of the market in competition with natives and also 
dress out as well as the latter, is attested by Joe J. 
King, the well-known banker and plantation owner of 
Tallahatchie County, Miss. 

“On Tuesday of this week Mr. King mafketed here 
three long yearling Hereford steers at $12.25 per 
hundredweight, the highest price paid for cattle lo- 
cally in six weeks and within 25 cents of the top so 
far the current year. These cattle were cut back 
from a load of yearlings Mr.-King sold here last 
spring and have been fed for practically twelve 
months, being conditioned in codperation with the 
Mississippi A. and M. College, of which Mr. Paul F. 
Newell is Extension Animal Husbandman. The steers 
were exhibited at the recent Grenada, Miss., Fair, 
and won first premium, taking down $200 in cash. 

“The cattle were bought by Swift & Company at 
this market and the packer has furnished the follow- 


ing information: Steer No. 1, weight 1,080 pounds, 


cost $12.25, dressed 62.72 per cent; steer No. 2, 
weight 1,020 pounds, same cost, dressed 65.40 per 
cent; steer No. 3, weight 940 pounds, same cost, 


dressed 61.60 per cent. 

“When it is borne in mind that the dressing per- 
centages of the prize winning carload lots of beeves 
at the Chicago International generally range from 62 
to 65 per cent, the beef outturn of these Southern raised 
and Southern fed yearlings is quite remarkable. 

“Mr. King, it will be recalled, is the man who in 
July 2, 1918, startled Corn Belt feeders by selling a 
drove of fed steers here averaging 1,285 pounds at 
$17.70 per hundredweight, which up to that time estab- 
lished a record for the market.” 


SID NOBLE, 


Editor's Comment.—The patronising attitude of our 
Vorthern friends regarding the ability of the South 
to produce livestock will, we fear, never be abandoned. 
What ts there remarkable about these steers dressing 
out well? One would think from reading the Live- 
stock Reporter that the remarkable part of this per- 
formance by Mr. King was because the stecrs were 
“Southern raised and 
Southern fed.’ One gets 
a little “tired” of this 
old chestnut that achieve- 
ments like that of Mr. 
King prove “that the 
South can produce cattle 
that sell ‘at the top of 
the market,” and a lot of 
other “bunk” of similar 
character. Any man who 


Agricultural College, Miss. 


knows anything about 
the livestock husiness 
knows without pr of that 
the South can produce 


livestock that can win in 
the show-ring. and top 
the market and has known 
tt for years. <All excep 
the Livestock Reporter. 


Mr. King is oie of the 
best feeders in the coun- 
try and the fact that hé 
lives in the South makes 
no difference. 


When will this patron 
ising air of the North 
ern livestock man toward 
the South = : 
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The Exanthemata 


HE exanthemata are the acute erup- 

tive diseases—smallpox, chicken pox, 
scarlet fever, measles, and German 
measles. These diseases are all spread 
by -contact with a sick person, they all 
have eruptions, and they are all germ 
diseases. 

In considering these diseases it is im- 
portant to know the period of incuba- 
tion, that is, the time that elapses from 
exposure to a case until the exposed 
person shows symptoms, but it is of 
greater importance to know the period 
of infectivity. The period of infec- 
tivity is the length of time that a case 
may transmit the disease to anyone com- 
ing in contact with it. 

It is important to know when the 
period of infectivity begins and when it 
ends, since this differs in the different 
diseases. In smallpox, for example, we 
know that the disease is contagious or 
catching from the time the eruption 
makes its appearance until it has en- 


tirely dried and disappeared. The same’ 


thing is true of chicken pox. 

Scarlet Fever—In scarlet fever the 
case is different. This disease is catch- 
ing from the very onset until a long 
time after the acute symptoms have 
subsided, the exact time varying in each 
case. Scarlet fever is most contagious 
in the acute stages, when the patient is 
the sickest, when the fever is highest, 
and the other symptoms are most pro- 
nounced, In an uncomplicated case the 
period of infectivity may end in four 
weeks—that is, the patient may cease to 
be able to transmit the disease in a 
month’s time. This, however, is the 
shortest time, and it is never safe, from 
the standpoint of spreading the disease, 
to consider a case of scarlet fever re- 
covered in less than 28 days. On the 
other hand, if there are any discharges 
from the throat, nose, or ears, these are 
contagious and may spread the disease. 


Editor’s Note—The discussion on 
measles, and also how to prevent the 
Spread of the exanthemata, will be given 
next week. 
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Farm Finance and Business 
Special, January 5 


S THE new year begins, it is always 
a good time to scrutinize and revise 
one’s business methods. Other business 
men do this and so should farmers. The 
better business man a farmer is, the big 


. ger will be his net profits. 


With these thoughts in mind we plan 
to make the January 5 issue of The 
Progressive Farmer a “Farm Finance 
and Business Special.” The following 
subjects will be discrssed: 

1, Federal Farm Loans: How to Get 
and Use them. 

2. How the Farmer Should Use His 
Local Banks. i 

3. How Credit Unions Help Farmers. 

4, The New Intermediate Credits Act 
and Its Advantages. 

5. Life Insurance for Farmeis. 

6. Farm Buokkeeping and Inventory- 
making. 

7. Investments for Farmers. 

8. Advertising for Farmers. 

9. Crop Lien or “Time Prices” Credit. 

10. Financing Fertilizer Purchases. 

11. Experiences in Financing Tenants. 

We shall be very glad to have short, 
concise experience letters from Progres- 
sive Farmer readers on any of these 
subjects and will give a cash prize of 
$15 for the best letter sent us, $10 for 
the second best and our usual cash rates 
for all other letters we print. No let- 
ter should be over 500 words long and 
the shorter the better. Address “Farm 
Finance and Business Special,” care of 
The Progressive Farmer. a 















O matter how varied your soil condi- 

tions, the Avery Mixed Land Plow 
~ always does perfect work. It turns sod or 
stubble, in loam, clay, or mixed soils with 
equal success. It is a general purpose plow 
of unequaled quality. 


The Avery Mixed Land Plow needs 
only to be seen to be chosen by the man 
who knows. The sweep of its beam is long 
and graceful. The material and work- 
manship in share and mouldboard are 
of the finest type. It is exceedingly 
sturdy of construction throughout. It is 


The aristocrat of turning plows 


There is a full line of famous Avery walking, riding and tractor plows, 
tillage implements and Champion harvesting and haying machines 


B. F. AVERY & SONS (€stabiished 1825) Louisville, Kentucky 


Incorporated 1877 
Branches in All Principal Trade Centers 


AVERY Mixed Land Plow 


indeed the aristocrat of turning plows. 

No less unusual is its fine performance. 
Every ounce of material, every superi- 
ority of design and every improvement of 
construction have been added with but 
one idea in mind—that of making a plow 
which will do the work better, easier, 
faster, an: at less cost. 

Back of the A. -y Mixed Land Plow 
is Avery’s century of experience and the 
world’s finest i:i,l~meat factory. Ask 
your Avery dcxler icr all the facts. Or 
write us for des:riptive literature. 
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#BUY A LARGER WAGON. ‘YOUR TEAM CAN EASILY PULL HEAVIER LOADS WITH A ROTARY SKEIN WAGON”’ 
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This X-Ray picture shows 
the hub which revolves on 
the lubricated skein. 


Patented 
May 31, 1921 £4 


HY is it that farmers and 
lumbermen who once use a 
Rotary Skein will have no 
other wagon? 
—Some say it is because the same 
team can pull a bigger wagon and 
bigger loads. 
—Others say because there is no 
danger of broken skeins and axles. 


Bi, 










Below we show the 

Rotary Skein that 

revolves on steel 
spindle. 

Note the grease 
chamber. 


—And not a few insist it’s because the 
Thornhill does away with the need of 
frequent greasing. ‘ 

—But all agree that it provides the 
most satisfactory and cheapest haul- 
ing they have ever done. 

If, after 30 days’ trial, your experi- 
ence is different from theirs, the 
merchant from whom you bought will 
refund your money. 


Thornhills are sola only thru dealers. If no merchant in your community can 
supply you, ask the best dealer to get you the wagon which the makers 
dare to guarantee in this way. THORNHILL WAGON COMPANY, 
Lynchburg, Virginia, Makers of 





THORNHILL 


ROTARY-SKEIN WAGONS 
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The Progresswe Farmer 


Making the South a Land of Beauty 


Co-operative Paint Campaigns in Southern Counties Are Showing the Way 


HE slogan of The Progressive 

Farmer, as our hundreds of thou- 

sands of readers know, is “Make 
the South a Land of Plenty, a Land 
of Beauty, and a Land of Rural Com- 
radeship.” Among 
other things, this pa- 
per has for years 
advocated the use of 
paint on farm build- 
ings, farm  imple- 
ments, farm machin- 
ery, automobiles, 
furniture, etc., to 
add to the life of 
these things and to 
help make the South a land of beauty. 

Realizing the fact that most people 
must be shown, the writer called on Mr. 
H. J. Kuhn, a director of the American 
Paint Manufacturers’ Association, at 
Houston, Texas, on December 2, 1922, 
and made the suggestion that the “Save 
the Surface Campaign,” an educational 
organization of the paint manufacturers’ 
association, enlist the codperation of the 
A. and M. colleges, chambers of com- 
merce, railroads, and other forces, and 
put on several educational paint demon- 
stration campaigns in the South. Mr. 
Kuhn was delighted with the idea and 
suggested that the writer take the matter 
up with the officials of several A. and M. 
colleges in the South. The writer con- 
ferred with the officials of the 
Mississippi, Georgia, and North Carolina 
A. and M. colleges concerning the ad- 
visability of putting on educational paint 
demonstration campaigns in certain 
counties. The officials oi these colleges 
were more than willing to codperate 
with the Save the Surface, in putting on 
a paint campaign in one county in each 
of their respective states. 

A report was made to Arthur M. East, 
manager of Save the Surface Campaign, 
relative to the willingness of A. and M. 
colleges to codperate in a movement to 
paint every unpainted house in one coun- 
ty. The writer visited Mr. East in Phil- 
adelphia on the 3rd of last March, and 





MB. ALFORD 


Texas, 


By G. H. 


and in Ellis County, Texas, November 
12 to 17. The campaigns were each a 
big success from every point of view. 
The Mississippi A. and M. College, the 
Save the Surface Campaign, the county 
agent, the home demonstration agent, the 


county superintendent of education, the 
Ackerman Chamber of Commerce, the 
development department of ‘two rail- 


roads, the press, the Farm Bureau, mas- 
ter painters, women’s organizations, lo- 
cal paint dealers, bankers, and many pub- 
lic spirited citizens codperated in dem- 
onstrating the use of paint on four con- 
solidated public school buildings in va- 
rious parts of Choctaw County, Miss. 
Twenty different paint manufacturers 
generously donated the necessary outside 
white paint to paint the four buildings 
used for the demonstration. 


A county-wide organization meeting 
was held at Ackerman, the county 


on August 6, and organization meetings 


seat, 


were held at each one of the school- 
houses to be painted, on September 3, 4, 
5, and 6. It was decided for the men, 
women, boys and girls to meet the 


schoolhouses to be painted, in their work 
clothes, at 8 o'clock a.m. The home 
demonstration agent, through her clubs, 
provided more food than was necessary. 


There was an attendance of from 75 to 
200 at the demonstrations. 

The first hour each morning was 
taken up with several short talks, fol- 
lowing which the committees were ap- 


pointed as follows: Scaffolding commit- 
tee of three, a committee of two on re- 
pair work, a committee of 10 on cleaning 
the surface of the building, a paint mix- 
ing committee, and the rest of the people 
took turns in wielding the paint brushes. 
The specific idea was to teach the farm- 
their wives, sons and daughters the 
economic value of paint by lectures, and 
to show them how to use it on outsidk 
and inside work. Five master painters 


ers, 


ALFORD 


North Carolina A. and M. College, the 
county agent, the home demonstration 
agents, a representative of Save the Sur- 
face, the Charlotte Chamter of Com- 
merce, local paint dealers, the press, and 
others codperated in the two weeks’ edu- 
cational paint campaign to teach the 
people by illustrated lectures and dem- 
onstrations the economic value of paint 
and varnish. Liberal prizes have been 
offered to the communities that paint the 
largest per cent of their buildings within 
the next five months. 


Twenty rural school buildings were 
painted.in Ellis County, Texas, in three 
days. Twenty-odd paint manufacturers 
donated enough outside white paint for 
two coats on each of the 20 buildings 
and also donated the services of 25 ex- 
pert painters to show the farmers how 
to apply paint. 


The paint demonstrations were sched- 
uled for November 13, 14, 15, and 16, 
It rained on the 14th and 15th, and for 


that reason the paint demonstrations 
were conducted on the 13th, 16th, and 
17th. An average of about 300 turned 


out in their work clothes with well filled 
baskets of good things to eat and ap- 
plied the first coat of paint on from five 
to eight buildings each day for three 
days and a week later applied the second 
coat. 


The Waxahachie and Ennis Chambers 

Commerce, the county agent, the 
home demonstration agent, the county 
superintendent of education, the press 
and the progressive people of Ellis 
County codperated with the paint manu- 
facturers their 25 demonstrators 
and made this campaign a great suc- 
cess from every standpoint. 


of 


and 


The four campaigns have already ac- 
complished wonderful results. The idea 
that the use of paint not only improves 
the look of buildings, attomobiles, farm 








shrubs, lawns, shade trees, and, most im- 
portant of all, paint, will soon make the 
South “a land of beauty.” 

he oe} 


A Valuable Farmer’s Account 


Book for 1924 


HATEVER other books 

or may not order from the blank 
on page 5, we hope you will at least 
send 15 cents for our “1924 Farmer's 
Account Book.” We don’t say this be- 
cause of the 15 cents involved, because 
we are not trying to make money on 
these books. We say so simply because 
we believe the book will really help ev- 
ery Progressive Farmer reader in a 
hundred ways. It is not just an account 
book but a general farm record and 
farm business book as is shown by the 
following table or contents. 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Inventory. 


you may 


and Costs. 


Costs 


Farm Machinery—Facts 
Automobiles and Trucks 
ation, 


and Oper 


Work Done. 
Househok 


Tractors—Costs and 
Implements, 
Goods—Bought. 
Merchandise—Bought 


Peanuts—Sold. 


Machinery and 


Articles of 
Cotton, Tobacco, 


Dairy Products, Eggs, Pork and Meat 
Sold. 

Livestock, Poultry—Sold. 

Seed, Plants, Trees, Etc.—Bought. 
Fertilizer and Lime—Bought. 

Cotton Ginned. 

Cotton Picked. 

Hired Labor—Miscellaneous. 


Cotton Crop—Record of Labor. 


Tobacco and Peanuts—Record of Labo: 
Corn Crop—Record of Labor. 

Breeding Record—Stock and Poultry 
Record of Dates of Farm Work. 
Planting—Record. 

Notes, Mortgages and Debts—Due Orhers 
Notes and Debts—Due Me. 

Summary of Business by Months. 


Record of Insurance Policies. 


xs 8 
Number of Plants to Set An 
Acre 


“T EXPECT to set considerable acreage 

































the paint situation, with special refererice were present each day to teach the farm- implements, etc., but protects the sur- to cabbage, onions, and other plants 
to the rural districts, was discussed. As ers how to mix and apply paint. face from rot and rust has.been convey- and want to know how many are re- 
a result of this confer “i the ie dain Practically the same plan of procedure ¢€d to a larger per cent of the people and quired to set an acre to these different 
was 2g "x meet the a Mi direc- was followed in the other counties. Trus- Within the next few years these counties crops,” writes-a reader. 

babers icaicéledton ior Ne w York caren tees of 25 of the 26 schools in Turner = ag ar = et ate pred It all depends on the width of the 
March 21. At that meeting of aleneet St Cour ty, Ga., met with the county super- 7 in t e » aise aes. way other rows and the distance apart the plants 
directors, it was explained that the most MEEDRSRL-OR education, the county agent, ee st agdeenateit plans to en are set, as to the number required to set 
progressive people of the South are fully the home demonstration agent, a Save on similar paint campaigns _and this an acre. We give below figures show- 
aware of the fact that unpainted build- the Saree Pepe eens meee weer Pcalnat movement to mabe the South “a land of ing the number of plants required to set 
ings mean a big economic loss and at banke: local paint de lers, and pron * beauty” will be speeded up. an acre at different distances apart: 

the same time make some districts look das, Rta a a iio eprhepes pei Not only will other counties in the wT gy wide, plants 1 foot apart, 21,780 
like deserted village 9» and that _ Civic pry »4 schoolhouses na four davs T “me states where these demons tions have Ro s 2% ‘feet wide, plants 2 feet apart. 8,712 
pride ane 8 — “em nan aes paint was donated by paint ma uface been held catch the “paint up” spirit, but rt 5 ‘7a ih, “geese fot care, 7560 
ae kong ag farm a turers and applied by the farmers under 4/80 many counties in other states. R ws 3 feet wide, plants 3 i et apart. 4.340 
tences, etc., are the main reasons why : “ ’ * . tows feet wide, plants 3 feet apart, 3,630 
Southern leaders are more than willing the direction of master painters. The campaign has just started. It Rows 4 feet wide, Plants 4 feet apart, 2,72 

to codperate with Save the Surface Cam- Eighteen demonstrations were held in will be continued for months and years It is easy enough to determine the 
paign in putting on educational paint Mecklenburg County, N. C., October 22 to come until every farm home looks number of plants required to set an 
campaigns. The proposal to put on educa- to November 3. Two officials of the like well kept city homes. Flowers, acre by mulitplying the two  dis- 
tional paint dem- tances together and 
onstration cam- - dividing into 
paigns in one coun- : ? 43,560. There are 
ty in each of the s 43,560 square feet 
states of Texas, in an acre. Ii 
Mississippi, | Geor- plants are to be 
gia, and North set 4 feet apartin 
Carolina wage om rows 4 feet wide. 
potsed at this simply multiply 4 
pcos: by 4 and divide 
The four coun- into 43,560, which 
ties were named by gives 2,722 as the 
the officials of the number of plants 
hae ptt Geore required to set an 
gia, North Caroe acre. If the rows 


lina, and Texas A. 
and M. colleges. 
Campaigns have 
been put on in 
Choctaw County, 
Miss., September 
17 to 28; Turner 
County, Ga., Octo- 
ber 1 to 12; Meck- 
lenburg County, 
N. C., October 22 

























were 3 feet wide 
and the plants set 
3 feet apart, then 
multiply 3 by 3 and 
divide into 43,560 
and the result will 
be 4,840, which is 
the number _re- 
quireé to set an 
acre at these dis- 








to November 3, 






tances apart, 






































December 8. 1923 
The Night Before Thanks- 
giving 


= 
HILE sitting by a nice warm fire 
on Thanksgiving eve, I will write 
The Progressive Farmer how thankful 
we are at our house for its many helps 
in making the food we have stored away 
for the winter, and the many other !-elps 


along other lines this year. We read 
and enjoy every page. . Mrs. Huitt’s 
page should surely help any home to 


be better equipped and cared for and 
Mr. Poe’s page should be a help and in- 
spiration to everyone who reads it, to 
live a nobler, more fruitful life. 

We are beginning farm life over this 
year, after having lived in the city five 
years, and I tell you we never before 
realized the many blessings to be found 
there. We have four children, and, of 
course, our first and most important 
work is: training them. 

Miss Agnes Ellen Harris, of Auburn, 
was with us in our Woman’s Club in 
October and she was’ such an inspiration. 
Now we are so anxious to have a home 
demongration agent for our county. Not 
only for our own benefit, but we are 
so anxious to have help for the unedu- 
cated class that they may have better 
homes. E 

We are renters just now and we have 
enjoyed so much the letters in your pa- 
per from renters. This place was badly 
run down when we came here, October, 
1922, but we went to work at once to 
make the best of all that was here and 
add more as fast as we can. We pruned 
and sprayed all fruit trees and in spite 
of the fact that they were seemingly al- 
most gone, we got enough fruit to enjoy 
during the summer and some canned 
for the winter. 


We planted several pecan trees in Jan- 


uary and they all lived. There are sev- 
eral nice seedling pecans on the place 
and this spring we hope to cut them all 
back and bud with papershells. 

We will have to grow into the stock 
and poultry business, but our aim is to 
grow only the very best. 

We were not able to build new fences 
‘and paint the house, but we have tried 
to have flowers all about to make things 
brighter. 

I try to always keep a vase of flowers 
about the house, and if you.do not use a 
low vase of flowers on your dining table, 
try it and see if your meals will not be 
more attractive. 

Now, we would love to own 
where we are, and are working with that 
in view, but should we not, we, too, 
would love for those who come aftere us 
to bless us for the work we have done. 

MRS. B. P. GODBOLD. 


Wilcox County, Ala. 
Would St. Peter Send You 
Back to Fix Up Your Farm? 


HAT does it profit a man if he sells 

$10,000 worth of produce at, say, 
$5,000 profit, and damages his farm 
$6,000? Many never think of this. 

I do not think that any man has a 
right to rob his soil of all its fertility 
any more than he has to rob a friend; 
for God gave us a fertile land to pro- 
duce our crop, and if we rob it, what 
will future generations do? 

When looking over the worn, waste, 
gullied lands of a farm washed of once 
fertile soil, I stop and wonder, should 
the owner ever be lucky enough to reach 
the pearly gates, if St. Peter would not 
send him back to stop those hollows that 
he let wash out during his shiftféss and 
unappreciative life upon earth? 


J. D. STODGHILL. 
2 QM ® 


O GET through this world a man must 

look about him and even sleep with 
one eye open; for there are many baits 
for fishes; many nets for birds, and 
many traps for men. While there are 
so many foxes, we must not be geese— 
John Ploughman. 
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FENCE 


cost in HALF 


Investigate new 
“Galvannealing”’ process 

of rust-proofing wire—see how 
youcan get twotothree times 
the wearouto 


SQUARE DEAL 
FENCE 


made by new process that 
7 amalgamates heavy zinccoat- 
ing into wire instead of merely 


— 


N 
catalog describing **Galv: 
Square Deal and Ropps New Cal- 
culator (worth 50c). Write: 
Keystone Steel & WireCo. 
6338 Industrial St., Peoria, Ill. 





W. T. Greathouse writes: 
“Fence received yest 

saved $30.00 in buyin, 

you.’’ Our new cut p. 
ay below others—and 
Brown P. 

Write for our cut price 
£0 styles. Double gaivanized.open 
eae wire. Roofing and palate. 

ia) FENCE & WIRE Co. 
Devt aso! Cleveland. Obio 











KITSELMAN FENCE 


aaa Ea "1 Saved $40.00,” says 
OE ACTORY DIRECT G. T. Danforth, San Mar- 
FIN i cos, Texas. You, too, can 
save by buying direct at 
Lowest Facto Prices. 
WE PAY THE EIGHT. 
Write today for Free 100- 

of Farm, Poultry and wo 

‘osts and Bar ire. 


Dept, 84 


Catalo; 
Fence, Gates, 
KITSELMAN 








. run 
Catalog illustrated in colors free. 













hesi Co., 59 Elm St., Quincy, Il. 
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Full weight— 


b or po Products 


In country or city—for farm buildings or resi- _ 92 
dences, metal roofing is positively unequaled. - 


ApoLLo-KEYsTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets are the most dur- ~ 
able, rust-resisting galvanized sheets manufactured. Actual weather *”? 
tests have proved the superiority of this material for Roofing, Tanks, 
Culverts, etc. KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL is also unexcelled for Koof- ¢ 
ing Tin Plates. Look for the Keystone added below regular brands, 
Sold by leading dealers. Send for free ‘Better Buildings’’ booklet 
















Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELI- 

ABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the sub- 
scriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us 
within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price 
of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1.000 on any 
one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent mis- 
representation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to 
adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertis- 
ing of —_ a ee 
uyers should personally - Farad 
investigate land before Ta Prapriaacice 
purchasing. Bs xis 
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The Progress: we Farmer 


Keeping Busy on the Farm in December 


Alabama A griculturat Leaders Offer a Number of Practical Suggestions 


I.—Studying Successful Farms 


T IS time to begin thinking and plan- 

ing for the 1924 crop. For the ma- 

jority of Alabama and Georgia farm- 
ers, 1923 yields of cotton were very low 
and disappointing, but individual farm- 
ers made good crops 
in almost ever 
county. Those who 
made low yields now 
have a splendid op- 
portunity to investi- 
gate the methods 
and make a study of 
those who made 
high yields, 

A few weeks ago 
an Alabama county agent, who has been 
at work in the same county 14 years, 
pointed out that a few farmers in his 
county have made one-half to one bale 
of cotton to the acre each year. A few 
big yields were recorded in this county 
this year, which was one of the most 
unfavorable years on record from the 
standpoint of cotton production. 

There is much to be learned by visiting 
such farmers. When you visit them, you 
should inquire about the soil and its pre- 
vious treatment, its preparation, the fer- 
tilizer, the seed and varieties, time of 
planting, cultivation, width of rows, 
spacing in the rows, boll weevil control 
measures, and other factors entering into 
cotton production. It i 
ber that the mah who has succeedeed is 
a good man to give information. Most 
of them are glad to do so. 

Prof. L. N. Duncan, d 
Alabama Extension Service, is especially 
interested in this line of work. He sug- 
gests that farmers visit successful farm 
ers in groups with their county agent 
and ‘make these studies before starting 
the 1924 crop. 

In addition to work of this kind, Prof. 
Duncan reminds us that farmers can use 
the services of a county agent more effi- 
ciently and profit more by him if the 
will work in groups. Community meet- 
ings are very helpful for information, 
and for all community problems which 
require the assistance of a county agent. 





MR. DAVIS 





well to remem- 


irector oO! tne 


<< 


II.—Let’s Stop Gypsy Farming 
N TRAVELING through the country 


at this season of the year it is a com- 
mon thing to see people moving. In most 
cases, they are going from one farm to 
another just as a party of Gypsies goes 
from one location to another. A Gypsy 
stops to exercise his trading skill to the 
extent of making a living by getting the 
best end of each trade, while most of 
the tenants who move from one farm to 
another do so to get what mistreated 
land will produce, expecting to move on 
to another farm another year. 

Like Gypsies, such farmers have very 
little thought for the future of the farm 
or the community. They make the best 
deal they can from a one-year stand- 
point with very little thought as to the 
future. 

Such farming might be called Gypsy 
farming. It is certainly the wrong kind. 
To stop it, tenant farmers should make 
a long-time contract. One year is en- 
tirely too short. It should be for at 
least three years, and a longer period 
is better for the tenant, the landlord, 
and the community. Such contracts 
should be in writing. Provision should 
be made to reward the tenant for all 
improvements he makes. 


Iil.—A Marketing Problem 


LONG with leading farmers, editors, 

and bankers, the Alabama Extension 
Service is pledged to coéperative mar- 
keting as the best methiod for selling cot- 
ton, hay, syrup, peanuts, livestock, dairy 
products, eggs, and all other products 
produced in sufficient quantities, but 
there are small quantities of miscellane- 
ous products which must be sold without 





*consumer’s dollar, and frequently the 


By P. O. DAVIS 


the county agents or by writing the Ex- 
tension Service, Auburn, Alabama. 


VI.—Livestock Attention 
pada the winter months, livestock 


kets are easily glutted, but if these mis- require attention. Weather 
cellaneous products measure up to the conditicns are severe and pastures are 
proper standard as to quality, and are gone. They should be fed to keep them 
in good condition. This is a protection 
severe weather. 


a commodity organization. To do so, 
M. H. Pearson, marketing specialist, says 
that the local market should have first 
consideration. 

It is well known that small local mar- 
special 


so prepared as to make them attractive, 
more of them can be «old locally. In against 
this way the producer receives all of the ‘ ; : 

Proper management is also necessary. 
Stables should be kept dry and clean. If 
this is not done, injury is sure to follow. 
Frequent cleaning of the stalls is neces- 
sary. 


VII.—Killing Corn Weevils 
OLLOWING two exceptionally warm 


winters, corn weevils have become 
very numerous in Alabama. It is prob- 
able that the corn weevil damage was 
, : greater in North Alabama last year than 

On the other hand, many farmers who it had been in many years. After they 
have regular customers for farm-made are in the crib, as they now are, Dr. W. 
butter find it a satisfactory market E. Hinds says that the best way to de- 


consumer receives fresher and _ better 
products. It is well to establish regular 
customers for such products. 

The old practice of selling butter to 
«peddlers and local merchants to be 
dumped into a barrel and shipped to a 
packer for re-working should be discon- 
tinued, It is much better to sell cream 
to a creamery. Less work is required 
and a better price is received. 


] - r Se et } : ; © “s “hor licrgly hic > 
I\ —\ alue of Terracés stroy them is to use carbon disulphide 
To ,use it efficiently the crib must be 

terim between the harvesting tig! About 15 pounds of carbon disul- 


N THE 











p and the planting of the phide is necessary for each 1,000 cubic 
next, is a good season for building ter- feet ordinar cribs. lf the crib is 
races, getting rid of umps, repairins ver’ iol having double walls with 
old buildings and fence | col uct- ) veel r stX pound to th 
ing new buildings and fence 1,000 vic feet ient 

On the terracing prob! m, Ong Le- [It should 1 pplied when the temper- 
Bron, of the Alabama Extension Service, ature not vw 65 dex if ren- 
ivs th t pre yer terraces ae t t ) | ind the b cl ed ig lef 
to the value of « were rdamg tO alone for 48 hou ild 
the Federal Farm ! B d 4 W o avoid an explosi { s 
ther re, pe ssible t ad t mount to < it the i d I 
the value of each at | tel » | er v | 
racing. if done at this sea the cost - ay three or four feet apart 
will be low, because it will not interfere ‘ , 
, . ‘ | iC it10n to destroying corn weevis, 
with other farm work, , , . ee 
Dr. | ds says that the fight should con- 
The difficulty of getting around stumps tinue on boll weevils. Turn the stalks 
is well known by all who have had ex- and burn the trash, weeds, and grass 
perience. They may be dug up, pulled along the banks, hedges, and 
up, or blasted. If they are blasted, Mr. fences. Burning over woodland is of 
LeBron recommends sodatol at this spe- little or no value in killing boll weevils, 
cial time, because the Government has _ but does lots of harm in destroying tim- 


offered to give to the farmers sodatol if ber, and in injuring the land. The soon- 
they will only pay the freight and cost er weevil control is done the more effec- 


being distributed tive it will be. 
VIII.—Co-operate With Teachers 
thoughts more along other 


wee om its more along ; 
lines, most of us are inclined to for- 


of cartridging. It i 
through the county agents. 


V.—Killing Hogs 


OUTHERN farmers suffer enormous 


losses each year by having meat spoil get that our community school is a vital 
in curing. The extent of the loss is part of our community and that we 
governed, in a large measure, by the> should coéperate with the teacher in 
weather, but these losses may be re- making it as good as it can be made. 
duced if proper curing methods are Teachers are human beings and cannot 
practiced. get the best pa without the codper- 

In a bulletin entitled “Killing Hogs ation of the parents. They males mis- 


Baker, of the takes, but general criticism on the part 
\labama Extension Service. gives. sim- Of some of the parents does not correct 
ple instructions as to how to do the them. It is much better fof the parents 
things indicated. In addition. instruc- to make their critical comments to the 
tions are contained for rendering lard, teacher where it will do good. lf done 


making sausage, and the use of other to the neighbors it will do harm. 


products. Copies may be secured from 


4 The Weather Crank—.,. Edw Tutt 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


dainty stems aroun Such gusts should 
not be left A tame “My wife,” he'll 
say, “has caught a cold! I'm growing 
prematurely old; my sheep are couse ng 
in the fold, because the weather, drat it 
all, in spring, and winter, summer, ‘fall, is 
yn its ear and full of gall!” “Say, what's 
the sense in kicking so about each wind 
that hag to blow?” said I one day, “I'd 
like to know! It seems to me, my wor- 
thy friend, your kick has neither hope 


- NEIGHBOR, Gooselbecker Hick, has nor end, so save the energy you spend! 


ind Curing Pork,” K. G. 


It is also well for parents to see that 


> 











always got a weather kick, complains Look here, we're living, are we not, where 
until he makes me sick! “Oh, bosh!” he’ll weather's ther old nor f i 
groan, “I planned today to stack that may be ch “It, or di amp, or hot! 
rood of clover hay, the blooming rains farms must calculate that v 


should stay away!” “Now look at that! normal state does not propose to stand 


A touch of frost!” he'll say with temper and wait, derail its method and its plan, 
hadly ¢ rossed, “The spinach crop is surely hold back its horses d its clan, to meet 
lost!” Or he will wake and find it hot, the ishes of a man! Throw wp your 





and then he'll cry, “Such tommy-rot! chin, throw out your chest, pull up your 
Twill bake the tulips, like as not!’ Or belt and doff your vest, give that old 
he will rise and find a gale cavorting grumbl ng spleen a rest! Hook up your 
over hill and vale, “The plums,” he'll go-cart to a star, tune up your tongue 
say, “are sure to fall. That. wind will one hundred par, take wind and weather 


blow them to the ground, or twist their as they are!” 











at the price mentioned. 


the schoolhouse is in good condition, 
that the water supply is good, and that 
plenty of fuel and other things are avail- 
able. This will add to the comfort and 
protect the health of the children, en- 
abling them to get along much better in 
school, 
IX.—Other Suggestions 
HE above are only a few suggestions 
for December. During this month 
you may: 
1. Spray the orchard 
2. Prune the orchard. 
3. Start a new orchard. 
4. Get wood for next, spring and sum- 
iner. 
5. Cull poultry. 
6. Build a good chicken house. 
7. Put in waterworks. 
8. Put in electric lights. 
9. Repair gates and fenc 
barn, and other 


10, Repair house, 


buildings. 
11. Put farm 
12. Celebrate Christmas properly. 


machinery in order. 


) (ea) © 
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ed Working Pecans 
I, HAVE some pecan trees that I want 


top-work to another variety. When 

hould the branches be cut back, and 
which ws L Iding or g ‘ting ?” 

back the brane hes any time dur- 

1 he winter, but rtau fore any 

sien of growth starts in the ring. Cut 

the branches at the point where the new 

head is t e tormed., \ few of the 

branches should be left in- order that 

the tree may continue to assimilate 


enough food to continue growth until 
top is ready to function. In 
slant- 


the new 
cutting back 
ing cut, so there will be no danger of 


water collecting on the cut places, and 


branches make 


causing rot to set in. 

Either budding or grafting may be 
practiced. If grafting is decided upon, 
the cleft graft is preferable. In this 
case cut off branches of medium size, 
say not over two to three inches in di- 
ameter. Split them and put the 
in the split. The scion, of course, must 


scion 


come from a tree of the variety that 
one wishes to grow. In placing the scion, 
see that the cambium layer, or the layer 
between bark and wood, comes in contact 
with the cambium layer of the stock. In 
better put in two 
scions in each branch, one 1 either 
side. Cover carefully with grafting wax. 


These scions may be inserted ayy time 


using large branches, 


during the dorinant season, | ! it im- 
mediately after cutting off the branches. 
If budding is to be practiced, cut off 
the branches during winter, and allow 
them to produce new shoots. These small 
branches are budded the following sea- 
son, This work should be done by those 
who have had experience, because one 
who has never done any grafting or 
budding would in all probability not suc- 
ceed. Grafting is easier for the in- 
experienced than budding. 
ae ext a 
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A> MOST interesting book entitled 

‘American Fruits” has been written 
by Samuel Fraser. It is published by 
Orange Judd Publishing Co., of New 
York ity and contains approximately 
700 pages, well illustrated, and sells for 
$3.75. The propagation, cultivation, har- 
vesting and distribution of various. kinds 
of fruit are fully discussed. 

practical fruit grower, and has had 35 
years of experience along this line. This 
book is considered a standard work and 
an authoritative guide fer fruit growers. 
Those interested along this line may cb- 
tain the book directly from the publisher 


Mr. Fraser is, 
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Should I Buy a Tractor? 


Some Things That Should Influence the Answer 


By W. A. CLEGG 


me to buy a trac- 
puzzling question 
that faces number of 
Southern farmers today. Many have 
been approached by different tractor 
dealers and have heard glowing ac- 
counts of the advantages to be derived 
from the ownership and use of a tractor. 
[t is the duty of every farmer to investi- 
gate the situation and view the factors 
that will determine whether or not a 
tractor will be a financial success on his 
farm. 


[LL it pay 
tor?” is the 
f quite a 


Size of Farm 

O DEFINITE acreage has been fixed 

upon as to minimum size, and will 
never be fixed for a certainty. I have 
seen several farmers who only had 20 
acres who said they could not farm with- 
out a tractor; on the other hand, we find 
some who have as much as 500 acres 
and can’t make a tractor pay. It is cer- 
tain that where general farming is prac- 
ticed there should be at least one two- 
horse team. If the acreage can be in- 
creased by the buying of a tractor, it 
might be a paying proposition for a two- 
horse farmer to own one. 


A better guide than total size of farm 
in determining “whether a tractor could 
be used profitably would be the crops 
raised and the acreage in each. These 
two factors rather than the size of the 
farm will govern the amount of work 
to be done. The organization and crop- 
ping system of a farm may be such that 
in spite of the addition of a tractor the 
number of mules, cannot be reduced. 
Such a farm might be one where culti- 
vation of the crop requires as great a 
number of horses as any other operation, 


On some farms where the acreage in 
fall grain is large it may be advisable 
to prepare the land, seed and harvest the 
grain with a tractor, thus cutting down 
the number of work animals. Due to 
the fact that the preparation of the land 
can be carried on much faster with a 
tractor, it may be possible in quite a 
number of cases, to make the machine a 
profitable investment by using it to han- 
dle the grain crop altogether. Then to 
sow peas following the grain. The time 
of sowing grain is very important, Ex- 
periments conducted on the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture plats show 
that over a period of eight years the 
increase in yield of oats of October 15 
sowing over November 15 is 27.6 bush- 
els per acre. These figures show that 
early sowing is very important. 


The value of work done with the trac- 
tor and the time saved may make the 
tractor a paying investment even on a 
small farm. Where general farming is 
the practice, we would say that 80 acres 
would be the least amount where a trac- 
tor would make a profit. However, 
there are exceptions to this. 


Type of Soil 


yw ordinary soil conditions such as 
are found in the South, tractors will 
perform efficiently. In the sandy soils 
there will be some slippage and the effi- 
ciency will not be quite as high as on 
the soils where the traction is better. 
Farmers who farm in the sandy soils 
should buy tractors that have all gears 
and working parts enclosed. It is neces- 
sary to have the field free of stumps and 
trees. Then some places are underlaid 
with rock that may cause break downs 
when. using tractor plows on this kind 


of soil. 
Size of Fields 


HE first tractors were large and built 
for big fields. However, no difficulty 
need be experienced now in using a trac- 
tor in the ordinary size fields, as the 
smaller tractors now available are capa- 
ble of being handled very easily in fields 
of various sizes and Where the 
land is any way near level a tractor can 
be used in fields of five acres up. One 


1 
Napes. 





should not expect, however, to be able 
to plow the garden with the ordinary 
farm tractor. There are quite a number 
of garden. tractors manufactured which 
will go in close corners and up to the 
fences. 


Topography 


HE lay of the land may be a great 

drawback to the use of a tractor for 
drawbar purposes. In those sections of 
the South which are hilly, some difficulty 
may be experienced in operating a trac- 
tor successfully, but experience with a 
machine will enable one to operate it on 
land that is rather hilly by following 
contours and turning where the grade is 
not so great. It is often impossible to 
plow the steep lands, but a tractor with 
a harrow can be run on any land that 
should be in field crops. If the slope is 
so great that this can’t be done, then the 
land should be seeded in timber or grass. 


Kind of Work and the Time Tractor 
Can Be Used 


VERY farmer, in deciding whether to 

buy a tractor will be interested in de- 
termining beforehand what work a trac- 
tor will do on his farm, and before buy- 
ing should know what belt jobs and what 
drawbar jobs the machine is capable of 
doing. 


Some of the drawbar operations 
which may be done with the tractor 
are: plowing, disking for grain, seed- 
ing grain, harvesting grain, plowing 
for peas, disking for peas, seeding peas, 
cutting hay, loading hay, harvesting corn, 
cultivating (when one owns a cultivating 
type of tractor) hauling heavy loads on 
wagons, pulling manure spreader, drag- 
ging roads, clearing land, and rolling 
land. 

The tractor is used for belt work such 
as sawing wood, cutting silage, grinding 
feed, threshing grain, threshing peanuts, 
shredding corn, pumping water, cutting 
stover and baling hay. To the farmer 
who is trying to decide whether to pur- 
chase a tractor, it may be said that in- 
genious tractor owners use«their ma- 
chines for many other miscellaneous jobs. 


It may be possible to perform custom 
work for the neighbors. It must be un- 
derstood, however, that if custom work 
is done it should be done at a profit. If 
the number of tractors in the neighbor- 
hood is small, there will perhaps be all 
the work one would want to handle. 


Do I Need a Tractor? 


FTER considering the size of farm, 

type of soil, size of fields, topography 
of your farm, kind and amount of work 
that can be done with a tractor, then ask 
yourself the following questions. 

1, Can I reduce the number of work 
animals by buying a tractor? 

2. Can I reduce the amount of hired 
help? 

3. Can I increase the acreage of my 
farm? 

4, Can I increase the amount of crop 
production? 

If you can do one or more of these 
and have some knowledge of internal 
combustion engines or have some one to 
operate the machine that has this knowl- 
edge, then you can make the tractor pay. 





HAT can be done with a small or- 

chard hasbeen clearly shown by 
George Edrington of Mississippi County, 
Arkansas. Three years ago he planted 450 
peach trees, heading them back 18 to 20 
inches above the ground. Since that time 
he has given them very careful cultivation, 
pruning, fertilizing, and spraying. By 
Jujy 7 of this year, he had sold $500 
worth of peaches from these 450 three- 
year-old trees. Thousands of farmers all 
over the South can do equally as well. 
Get ready to plant some fruit trees this 
fall or winter. 
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The Biggest Thing 
in Spraying 


youtL get better prices 
—harvest more fruit—if 
you spray with Hayes 
FRUIT-FOG, the greatest 
development in spraying. It 
kills that 47% of diseases 
and pests that drenching 
with low pressure sprays cannot 
touch. The 300 Ibs. guaranteed 
pressure combined with Hayes 
nozzles furnishes a scientifically 
atomized super-spray which 
means fruit profits for you. Your 
spraying is done better, faster 
and more economically with a 
Hayes FRUIT-FOG outfit. 


Low Maintenance Cost 


Hayes Sprayers are long-lived, 
havea low maintenance cost, and 
our repair service is a particular 
feature. The pump has few parts 
and is practically corrosion proof. 
Valves, cylinders, and plungers 
are the only parts which ever 
need attention, and youcan easily 
do your own repair work on a 
Hayes. No other sprayer is so 
simple in construction, so effec- 
tive in operation. 


A Sprayer for Your 
Needs and Price 


Hayes FRUIT-FOG Sprayers 
are priced “right.’”’ You can now 
get this famous outfit in sizes 
from 31% to|16 gal. per minute 
capacity, with or without trucks, 
engines, or equipment to suit 
your ideas of price. 


Send for Folder 


Clip and send in today the coupon 
above for new folder showing -com- 





plete line. Get the advice of 
spray experts on your 
requirements. “A Sp 


alrbanks, Morse & Co., Distributors. 
Offices in all Principal Cities 
HAYES PUMP & 
PLANTER COMPANY 
Dept.3512 Galva, Illinois 


Full line of Power Sprayers, 
Traction Sprayers, and 
Hand Sprayers 
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Hayes FRUIT-FOG Sprayer 
Without Equipment — 
Do you want to economize? 
Do you want the famous Hayes 
FRUIT-FOG results at lowest 
possible cost? We can make 
Hayes FRUIT -FOG Sprayers 
fit your pocketbook. 
Start with the basic Hayes 
FRUIT-FOG outfit illustrated 
above—the famous 300 lbs. 
pressure pump, and tank 
mounted on channel steel 
beams. You can get such an 
outfit to suit your requirements 
—3'3 to 18 gal. per minute ca- 
acity. If you desire, get just 
ee flaves high pressure Pump 
and FRUIT-FOG Guns. 
Assemble Your Own Ontfit 
Determine what equipment you 
now have that is usable. If 
you have a good engine, a set 
of bamboo rods, or any other 
spraying attachments which can 
be worked in, figure on using 
them. Mount the outfit on 
your old sprayer truck and tank 
or use a wagon if you wish. What 
ou lack we will supply at rock 
yottom prices consistent with 
Hayes quality. 

You Make Big Savings 

On one of these built-up out- 
fits—you get the famous Hayes 
FRUIT- ‘OG quality and re- 
sults you cannot duplicate in 
any other way. 
Tell us your problem—the in- 
formation our spraying and 
spraying equipment experts will 
furnish you gratis will save you 
money. ~ 





Hayes Triplex—The monarch 
of high pressure sprayers. There 
is a Hayes Power Sprayer for 
every need. This one proves 
its worth where utmost — 
and high pressure are required. 
Hayes 1903 (Below)—A 150- 
gallon sprayer which has made 
a nation-wide reputation. Send 
for folder, which gives complete 
description. 
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Please send me 
folder and full details. 


I have... .trees, aged 








































Advertising is a selling ‘‘lubricant”’. 


It makes easy and economical sales, either for the farmer, or the manufacturer, 
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The Wiggins Bond Myster 





The Progresstve Farmer 


By 
—Merritt P. Allen 


A New Serial Story of Fun and Pathos, Mystery and Simplicity 


CHAPTER X.—(Continued) 


E HAD barely settled down when 
some of the neighbors, who had 
heard the rumpus, came running 

and when the housekeeper hollered to 
them what was up, they all scogted into 
the front door and banged it after them. 
Perhaps it was five minutes later when 
the snake catchers dashed up, Ed’s old 
truck puffing and clattering and honking 
like a fire engine. The two men jumped 
off and hammered on the door and when 
Hannah opened it, the boss asked in a 
polite voice where the snake was. She 
said she would have the deacon come 
right down and tell him. More people 
had arrived by then, so we left our hole 
and mixed with them about the door. 
Then the deacon came down the stairs. 
Hit me with an oyster and fan me with a 
lilac! Over his nightshirt he wore a 
black swallow-tail coat (it had extra 
long tails) and on his head was a derby 
hat. .No doubt they were the only 
clothes he could find upstairs and he was 
so upset, like people are at a fire, that he 


didn’t think much about them. About 
two feet of thin shanks showed below the 
bottom of his nightshirt and his ankle 
bones stuck out above his slippers like 


little wings. And besides, I suppose in 
case he met the snake, he had 
himself with an old red parasol, that he 
carried open like a shield. Miss Wig- 
gins always said that he was a man you 
would notice in a crowd and I'll say that, 
just as he looked then, he was. You tell 
your folks that we laughed. 

The deacon stopped on the stairs and 
holding the parasol high over his head to 
see better, and putting on all his dignity, 
asked, “Why are vo rr 

I know that the 
tried to be seriou: 
was no use. A cast iron gravestone 
have cracked under the strain 

“By the great horned fish hook!” he 
sobbed. “Oh, leaned on 
the other man’s shoulder and cried. 

“Sir!” the deacon thundered, coming 
to the bottom of the your 
duty to capture that serpent at once.” 

“You wouldn't consider an to 
travel with the show, present costume in- 
sluded, would you?” the boss asked, wip- 
ing his eyes. 

“You insult me, sir!” the deac 
above the laugh. 

The boss pulled himself together and 
drew down his face. 

“T apologize,” he said, “yet I must re- 
mark that your outfit is, well, noticeable.” 

The deacon glanced down at himself 
but did not smile. “I daresay that if that 
serpent had entered your bedroom and 
you had been obliged to flee for your life 


al med 


1standing idly hers 


boss. snake catcher 


but it 
would 


and re spect ful 


gosh!” and he 


stairs, “it is 


otter 


n roared 


into the night you would not be fault- 
lessly arrayed.” 
“The python entered the house!” the 


boss cried. 

“He did, Sir, and when I fled he fol- 
lowed me into the yard. I think you will 
find him in the vicinity of the woodpile,” 
and the deacon made a motion with the 
parasol, sticking one of the steel ribs into 
Hannah’s ear. 

Ill 


ELL, to make a long story short, 

the snake catchers and the neigh- 
bors hunted the place all over and found 
about as much snake as you would natur- 
ally expect. There was a good deal of 
talk and considerable cussing toward the 
fast, all of which was so pleasant that for 
the time being we forgot about Beers. 
When we did think of him everyone was 
gone and we ran up the steps and rapped 
on the door. The deacon himself, with 
his trousers on, opened it and we step- 
ped in. 

“Aha!” he said, “so you have return- 
ed.” He motioned for Rupert to lock the 
door. 

“We haven’t been away,” I told him. 


“We have found the bonds.” 

Before I knew it he had me by the col- 
lar, for I was not expecting such a move. 

“Confess!” he roared. “Confess where 
they are!” 

“They're in my pocket,” I said. 

He gave me such a yank that I saw 
stars. “Search him, Rupert,” he cried, 
catching both my hands in one of his. 

Rupert looked a little scared, but he 
reached out his fingers toward my pocket. 
There was a soft kerswack, then a thump, 
and papa’s little helper was on his back 
with a bloody nose. Bill is good on a 
punch. 

“T’ll tend to this myself,” he 
and taking the bonds from my pocket he 
laid them on the table under the lamp. 
“We brought ’em here for you to keep 
and we can explain everything.” He did 
not look again at Rupert, who was begin- 


said, 


ning to squall. 

But the beans were spilled. Rupert was 
howling like a licked pup the next second, 
} 


the blood was running down bis face and 


the deacon was wild. He caught Bill by 


the collar, dragged us both across the 
floor, threw us into a little closet under 
the hall stairs and locked the door. 

I never saw the beat of it. No sooner 
did we get out of one hole than we fell 
into another, like a dog walking on a lad- 
der. There we had go ind feund e 
bonds and tied up the thief and now we 
were locked up and accused of stealing 
the bond We had come to the deacon’s 
house to have him put the bonds under 
lock and key, and instead f that he had 
put us under lock and key. A word from 
us would put Beers in the coop; but we 
were cooped before could say that 
word Tall wwout uy down luck \ 
sure had a barrel of it n hand 

We hammered on the loor and y i¢ 
but there was nothing doing. Not a sound 
came from the other e 

“He's gone to telepl the reriff 
Bill growled. 

“Tf you hadn’t pu d Rupert .we 
wouldn’t be here,” I said 

“You're a nice grateful guy,” he an- 
swered. “Did you want that doll-faced 
guinea goat to search you and take the 
bonds away from you? Sound nice 
wouldn’t it, to hear somebody ask 
‘Where'd they find the bonds ?’ and som 


body else say, ‘Speck Spinney had ’em in 
Rupert Brown took ’em away 


They ain’t never 


his pocket 
from him.’ Sound nic¢ 
goin’ to say that of any pal 
can help it.” 

Perhaps he had the right of it. Any- 
how, he thought he was doing me a good 
turn and I gave him credit for that much, 
Now that it is all over, I am glad that 
he punched Rupert. I wish that I could 
have got in a punch, too, and had time to 
follow it We took 
out our spiteon the door and, though we 
kicked steadily for fifteen minutes, it did 
not give way. 

After a while we heard the front door 
open and Mel Tobin’s voice say, “Still 
got ’em, Joe?’ 

“Indeed I have,” the deacon answered, 
and his voice was as proud as though he 
had just hung the James boys and Kaiser 


ill. 


of mine, if I 


up with a good job. 


“Really think they’re guilty, do you?” 
“There is no possible doubt of it. Look 


at these bonds. The Spinney boy had 
them all in his pocket. } caught him 
red handed.” 


“You’re a liar!” Bill yelled through 
the keyhole. “And we can prove it, if 


you will let us out.” 

“Sort of sassy, ain’t they?” Mel 
chuckled. “Let’s take a look at the 
prisoners.” 

“Have you your handcuffs?” 


“Veah; but I reckon I won’t need ’em 
for the kids.” 
“I found them desperate.” 

“Bug dust! Us officers of the law 
are used to all kinds. Open the door.” 
The deacon did and we walked out. 
“Boo!” Bill yelled, and made believe 


jump at him. 


The sheriff laughed. “I’ve seen dan- 
gerouser lookin’ ones.” 

“They assaulted my son,” 

“Shaw now! And he _ wasn’t to 
blame ?” 

“Certan not, He- 

“He ¢ fresh and I biffed him in the 
snoot,” Bill cut in. 

“You don't say! Now, that wasn't 
nice.” Me coughed and his fa stom- 

1 jiggled 

“He tried te searcl Speck,” Bill ex- 
ylained nd Speck hant nee 1 « 
S¢ irched Hpecause he goin’ to give 
ti bonds te Mr Bre Wl oO keep n his 

e whilk ve went you to rest 
Beers.” 

“Who's | 

‘You kn one of the snake catch- 
( He e the bonds 

fell and tl deacot c notice 

ee here Mel ask Ww 1 
that 

Decause e SaWw hin take ‘em 
the dummy, and if he took ’em 
nust have put ’em i 

What d : s im 

Che st 
I vhat!” fro deacx 

I he ! < It ed K¢ 
anyway} Bill’s eyes dan for 

ys muddling people. 

“What e you talking bout, 1 

“Snake S-n-a-k-e> 

Not the big one 

“Well, maybe he’s t twenty f¢ 
lone and big ‘round as your leg—pretty 
rood size.” 

‘You don’t mean that them bonds is 
in him?” Mel’s eyes were beginning to 
swell, 

“Ves, sir. We Saw Beers take em 


out one at a time, didn’t we, Speck?’ 


“Cross my heart and hope to die,” I 
answered. 

The sheriff looked at the deacon a1 
the deacon looked at the sheriff and 
they both looked at us. We were wast 
ing a little time, but it was worth it just 


to see those two old wise guys stumped. 

“Look here,” Mell 
“vou boys git right down to brass tacks 
and tell what you know.” 

IV 

NUDGED Bill to shoot and he told 

the whole story from the beginning, 
all about Porter (who, by the way, was 


said, businesslike, 





should give a subscription. 


Medaets: oe. aS 


The Progressive Farmer As a Christmas Gift 


HERE is no better Christmas gift for a farmer friend, a farm tenant, a 
farm manager, or a town friend who owns a farm and takes some inter- 
est in it, than a year’s subscription to 
After using the blank on page 5 for your own 
books or pictures, maybe you will think 


If you wish The Progressive Farmer 
and write plainly the name to which you wish paper sent and we will ad- 


vise him at Christmas that it is a gift from you:— 


Go xcais can toaaks tava bower wead ees 


The Progressive Farmer. 
renewal or for ordering 
of some such person to whom you 


sent to anyone in 1924, just attach $1 


«ee eee eeeee 











caught in Canada and released a day or 
two later) and our show, the fight with 
Beers and everything. That is, he told 
all the important parts and left out just 
the personal things such as what it was 


that really scared the deacon, and that 
like. 

“Well-well-well!” Mel said, all ex- 
cited. “You kids are wonders.” 


” 


“Do you credit the story?” the deacon 


had to ask. 

“Darned if it don’t sound reasonable. 
Beers wasn’t here a few minutes ago, 
was he?” 

“T did not see him. We can easily 
prove the value of this tale. If these 


boys can lead us to Beers, as they say 


they can, very good. If they cannot, 
that is another matter.” 

“Right, too,” Mel agreed. “Come, 
kids, shake your boots and show us that 


” 


thief you've got on ice. 

That was just what we wanted to do 
and we all out for the woods, 
the sheriff looking to his handcuffs and 
the deacon keeping his eyes on Bill and 
he expected us to murder 
Rupert did not go. We 
fast and saying 
Mel puff considerable to 


struck 


me as though 
Of course 


ise 


him, 
hit a bee 
little. It mad 
wing his short 


Ike 
€ Walking 


fat lees to the tune of 


tne deacon’ s long thin ones, and Bill 
and I set a good clip for both of them 
as, for the third time that night, we 
crossed the pasture. 

It was not the kind of night for such 
exciting things to happen. According to 
all the books I ever read, nothing can 
come off mset unless it is pitch 
dark, with the winds coming in gusts 
ind squirts of rain stinging your face 
like a whip! Then sometimes there 

lightniy and hoot owls 
mixed in f od measure. But we had 
none of that. he air was warm and 
dead quiet, the moon was full, and ev- 
rything was so still that you could 
haves heard cat sneeze in the next 
tate. 

We went straight to the place where 

e had left Beers—and, he was not 
there ! 

CHAPTER XI 
li bob. and sinker, Beers 


OOK, PL’ 

was booming 
Bill and I were concerned. 
was the fool business. I'll bet a high hat 
that you can go to any home for feeble 
minded children in the -world and _ pick 
two, hit or miss, and at least one of the 
two, and probably both of them, would 
know better than to go away and leave 


The surprise business 
that night, especially 


where So 


a prisoner the way we left Beers. We 
vere rather excited, and we thought 
that he was tied tight, and—but shucks, 
vhat is the use of making excuses. He 
was gone, that was all there was to it. 
Not that we missed his company, we 


could scrub along without that, but the 
point was that now there was no way of 
actually proving that he had stolen the 
bonds. People, some people, would: still 
think that I had pinched them and then 
got scared and given them up. One 
comfort was that we had the bonds, Mel 
had them in his inside vest pocket, 
but now that I knew Beers was loose I 
wished they were*in the deacon’s safe. 

“Tust as I expected,” the deacon said 
to Mel, with a satisfied nod. “We have 
come on fool’s errand to kill time 
for these young rascals. Doubtless they 
intend to escape into the woods.” And 
he stepped between us and the pines. 

Well, our story did smell fishy, and 
that old mink would be sure to scent it 
first. But, honest, it was just 
what he had expected. He had said so 
at the start and now you could not 
blame him for repeating it. He thought 
he was right, I’ll give him credit for 
that. 


(Continued on page 13, column 2% 
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CHEESE CAKE 

Turn dough on board, roll halt an inelh thick 
Line a well greased baking tin with the dough, 
prick well with a tork all over, allow the dough to 
rise 15 minutes and fill) with the tollowing 
mixture 

44 Ib. cheese; 3 eggs; 4 cup sugar; 2 cups 

milk; 1! teaspoontul vanilla flavoring 
Rub the cheese and yolks of eggs together until 
smooth, dissolve sugar in milk, beat the whites ot 
eggs to a froth and add to the cheese and yolks 
then add the milk and sugar. Fill baking sheet 
and sprinkle with alittle cinnamon. Bake slowly 
(This recipe makes two cheese cakes.) 





APPLE CAKE 
Turn dough on bread board, roll half an inch 


thick. Place in two well greased, shallow pans, 
Brush with butter, sprinkle with sugar Cut 
apples in eighths and press into dough, sharp edge 
downward. Sprinkle with cinnamon. Cover and 
let rise about one half hour. Bake twenty min- 
utes. Keep covered with pan for first ten minutes 
in order that the apples may be thoroughly 
cooked. All kinds of fruit cake can be made using 
seasonable fruit 








FIVE DELICIOUS DESSERTS 


FROM THE SAME DOUGH 


Our Home Economics Department was established 
to help you teach your family to eat more wheat. 

There are hundreds of ways to turn wheat into de- 
licilous, easily made dishes. You can make Apple 
Cake, Cheese Cake, Vanilla Crescent, Butterscotch 
Bread and Filled Doughnuts all from one dough 
and each will look and taste different. 

Try some of them next baking day. 

We guarantee your success provided you use the 
recipe and methods given here and Gold Medal Flour. 


If you want other recipes or culinary suggestions 
write our Educational Department, Minneapolis, Minn. 


RECIPE FOR DOUGH 

4% cups sifted Gold Medal Flour 2 cakes yeast 
1 cup milk, scalded and cooled 14 cup burter 
4 cup sugar 14 teaspoon salt 2 eggs 

Method: Crumble yeast into a bowl, slowly add the milk and stir to dissolve 
the yeast. Add the sugar, beaten egys, salt and flour, mix, add the melted but 
ter and mix very thoroughly. Turn out on floured board, knead into a smooth 
dough. Place in well-greased bowl. Cover and set aside to rise—let double in’ 
bulk, about two hours. Knead down and let rise 45 minutes. 


Note: If dry yeast is used make one cake into a sponge the night before, using 
all the liquid and one half the amount of flour given in above list of ingredients 
Then add the rest of the ingredients in the morning and mix to a soft dough 


VANILLA CRESCENT 
Roll out dough to % inch in thickness, cut into triangular pieces, brush over with 
butter, sprinkle with sugar and roll up into crescents, so that the outer end is in the 
middle of the length and on the outside of the roll. Lay in crescent shape on well 
greased baking sheets; allow to rise until double original size. brush over with egg 
and bake in moderately hot oven. (375 degrees). After baking, frost with powdered 
sugar icing. In making icing rub powdered sugar free of all lumps and add slowly 
just enough liquid to make moderately thick paste. (Water will make a more trans- 
parent frosting than milk). Add halved blanched almonds before frosting hardens 


W ASHBURN-CROSBY COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


“Fob MEDAL FLO 


WHY NOT Now ? 








FILLED DOUGHNUTS 

Turn dough on floured bread board and roll out in 
arectangular shape 4 inch thick. Brush dough 
with water, drop 1% teaspoons of prune filling 
on half of the dough three or four inches apart 
Fold the second half over the first. Cut out with 
a round cookie cutter and let rise until lighm or 
double in bulk. Fry in deep fat until brown 
Drain on unglazed paper and roll in a mixture of 
powdered sugar and cinnamon, Prune Filling: Soak 
% pound of prunes for several hours, or until soft 
Place over flame and bring toa boil. Remove the 
stones while hot. Run through a meat chopper 
Sweeten to taste and flavor with rind of one or 
two lemons 





BUTTERSCOTCH BREAD 

Rollout dough to fit in square tin one half inch 
thick. Cover. let rise. Brush over with melted 
butter and at two inch intervals make parallel 
rows of three-fourths inch depressions, using fore- 
finger, In depressions thus made put a bit of 
butter and fill with brown sugar. Sprinkle with 
two tablespoons brown sugar mixed with one tea- 
spoon cinnamon and bake in a moderate oven 
thirty-five minutes 
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with=HOOD- footwear 


HERE is the meat of the Hoop Story told in ten words—work 


in comfort, keep your feet dry, get longer service. 


Hoop comfort comes from proper designing — re-enforcements 
placed exactly where they belong, and better rubber and scientific 


compounding to give more wear, with no clumsy weight. 


Leaky boots are frequently caused by exposure to the sun and air. 
While no boot can stand undue exposure, the Hoop Process so guards 
against this danger that Hoop Boots and Overshoes remain excep- 
tionally free from cracks and leaks. 


Hoop soles of tire-tread stock are 


built for long wear under all conditions. 


Write for the Hood Buying Guide 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


If you are not familiar with the latest developments in rubber foot- 
wear, it will pay to step into the store and examine a Hoop Boot, or 
a Hoop Kattle King, or a pair of White Rock Rubbers. Find out how 


Hoops are serving other men in your locality. 


You will be interested in the Kattle King and Wurkshu combina- 
tion. The Wurkshu is a strong, durable canvas shoe, that does not 
bind or cramp the foot. Men are wearing them under the Kattle King, 
a fleece-lined, all-rubber gaiter. At night the Kattle Kings are quickly 
and easily cleaned, and there is no need to change the Wurkshu— 
they are as comfortable as slippers. 


Look for the Oval Sign. It identifies 


the Hoop store—a good place to trade. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 


for every 
member 


of the family 
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| Work in comfort ~ Keep your feet dry ~ Get longer service—~ 
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’ odor, simple, safe—easy to operate. Light 








.7-B, Security Savings & Com Rank Bldg. dir 
_acro pang H Paten 


sJecember 8, 1923 


(\ 
Candle Power j-c~—~-o 
Burns 96% 


Air 

Amazing invention in table lamps— 
wall lamps — hanging lamps and 
lanterns. Brilliant, soft, mellow white 
light. Burns 96% air, only 4% cheap 
gasoline or kerosene (coal- oil). No 
chimneys to clean, no soot, no smoke, no 

ts 


with match. 20 times brighter light than 
wick lamps at one-half cost. Greatest 
improvement 


Ing of the oo ene Crt 
FREE "ome _— 


TRIAL 
No risk, no obligation. Try it 
30 days and send it back if not 
sa d. Just write today for 
this FREE Trial and Special 
Price Ofter to quickly int 

this light in your locality. Be 
the first to send your name and 
address. Write now before you 
miss this opportunity. Hand- 
ive catalog of all 








AGENTS 
$60 to $100 A Week 
If you want to earn big 








some descri ory. Big season now on. 
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“tw So Outfit offer.’’ J. C. Steese, 
AKRON - = oMIo {Pres 








The most Simple, Accurate, Durable and Complet 
Farm Level Outfit ever made is the 


BOSTROM IMPROVED 


mel —*- 









Shipping weight 15 Ibs. Price $22.50 

The TELESOOPE with FIVE Magnifying Lenses 
makes the work a genuine pleasure, and when you 
Bnish a job of 


TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, IRRIGATING 


or any farm workrequiring a Level you just KNOW 
fe is O. K. Agricultural Schools, County Agents 
and progressive farmers from Atlantic to Pacific 
pwear by the Bostrom, and so will you, after using 
it, if not, just remember our unqualified money 
back guarantee brings every red cent right back 
{nto your pocket, Write TODAY for description, 
testimonials and money back order blanks, or bet. 
terstil, ORDER NOW before the heavy rains setin, 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 
158 Stonewall Street, ATLANTA, GA. 


cows 


MORE MILK 
BETTER MILK 
Clip udder, tail, 

flanks and reows 
















line of your cows 
when stalled, for 
more milk, richer 
milk, cleaner milk, 
Farmers everywhere 
have profited by using 


Stewart No. 1 Clipping Machine 
igh Hi roduct—easy — " 
ate use.” Clips horses alses ” Only $12-75 or eeod $2 and poy 
ance on errival. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Roo Ch 


World's largeet makers 
















Prevent 


Blackleg 


by using 


Blackleg Aggressin 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 


Scientifically Prepared and Tested 


Consult your veterinarian or druggist. 
Write for booklet on blackleg prevention. 
oy pliner Teancaros 
Animal Industry Department of 


Parke, Davis & Company 
| DETROIT, MICH. 














ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. Pal. OFF 
will reduce inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll 
Evil, Quittor, Fistula and 
infected sores quickly as it is 
a postitive antiseptic and 
germicide. Pleasant to use; 
does not blister or remove 
the hair, and you can work 
the horse. $2.50 per bottle, 
delivered. Book 7 R Free. 
384 Lyman St., Springfield, M 























with a Rife Ram. Plenty of it for 
every purpose—without fuel, labor, 
freezing or repairs. A small stream 
0} tes the Rife Ram. Easy to install. 
rst cost the only cost. Always on rete 


and night, winter and summer 
end “Z ~~ use. Write for catalog. 








Write today for free 
instruction book and 
Record of invention 


blank. Send sketch or model for personal opinion. 
Patent Lawyer, 





t Office, Washington. D. C. 


The Wiggins Bond Mystery 


(Continued from page 10, column 4) 

“But,” I said, “there is the log Beers 
fell over, the way we told you it was.” 

“And here,” Bill said, swooping down 
and coming up with a small tree, “is 
what we tied him to. He pulled it up 
and then used his teeth to unbuckle the 
belt. Don’t you And he shook 
it before us. 

“See here, Tobin,’ the deacon 
ped, mopping his face with his handker- 
chief, “take these boys in charge and 
get back home.” 

The sheriff had been looking round 
with his flashlight, his eyes as near the 
ground as his stomach allowed, and he 
straightened up and shook his head. 

“This leaf mould’s been all tore up in 
some kind of a rumpus,” he said. 

“What proof is there in that?” the 
deacon wanted to know. 

“You don’t understand these things, 
Joe,” the sheriff told him with a won- 
derfully wise air. “You ain’t been 
trained to observe as us officers of the 
law has been.” 

“Observe what?” 

“Oh—the little things, the de-tails. 
Quite often we take a mess of little 
things -that no ordinary person would 
pay no ‘tention to and we make a whole 
case out of ’em.” 

“More often you neglect 
glaring points in evidence.” 

“Now, now, Joe, don’t git uppity. You 
don’t realize what it is to have the hand- 


. ?”? 
see! 


snap- 


the most 


lin’ of a criminal case like this. I’ve 
been working’ on it like Sam Hill, 
workin’ in my own way along my own 
lines, ever since the bonds was stole— 
and I ain’t done so bad. I've re-cov- 
ered “em,” he tapped his vest pocket, 
“and I’ve dis-covered the thief, though 
I ain’t quite ketched him yet. That ain’t 
a bad record for one officer, is it?” 


II 


Es N you bez Bill and I had done 
the work the old 

scooping all the praise. But, as it was 
plain to see that he was on our 
against the didn't 
word, 

“But I do not intend to let the thief 
escape,” the deacon declared, throwing 
back his shoulders. 

“Rather looks to me as though he'd 
had some idees on his own hook ‘bout 
that,” Mel said. “But I'll git him ag’in.” 

“TI am satisfied that we have him, or 
them.” 

“Them kids? Fiddle! 
as good as yours.” 
do you doubt my word?” 

But so fer in this case you ain’t 
As 


your 


it it? 
and bluffer was 
side and 


deacon, we Say a 


Their word’s 


“Sir, 
“No. 
got any word, you're jest supposin’. 
court, you're basin’ 
circum—circumstantial 


say in 
on 


we 


charges evi- 


dence. Now, ain't you, Joe?” 

“If you choose to look at it in that 
light. If the Beers myth has not satis- 
fied you, Jet us investigate that cock- 


and-bull story of a stuffed python.” 
“Jest what I was comin’ to. Yessir, 
jest exactly what I was goin’ to suggest 
when you inserted the idee in ahead of 
me. We'll go right. straight down to 
that old barn and see what about that 
dummy snake. My motty, as an officer 
of the law, has allus been to make a 
thorough and complete investigation of 
all clues relative to and connected with 
the case in hand, Better be movin’, too, 
for we ain’t cuttin’ much of a swath 
here. Come on, kids. If that snake’s 
hide has got up and walked off same as 
Mr. Beers did, something ‘Il happen 


to you.” 
lil 


O WE all started for the barn. I had 

a feeling that something had hap- 
pened to the dummy just to put us 
deeper in the hole, but our luck was at 
bat for once and we found the thing 
where Beers had. left it. By the glare 
of Mel’s flashlight it looked scarey 
enough as it lay twisted on the floor, 
big and spotted and still. Dead or alive, 
there is something abouta snake of that 
size that makes you creepy. 


The deacon drew in a sharp breath. 


Mel touched the dummy with his foot 
and when it rolled toward him he 
jumped back 

“Oof!” he shivered, “I don’t blame 


folks for thinkin’ he was the genuine ar- 
ticle. I thought so myself when I saw 
him in the 

“If you had seen 
alive and twice as large, coming in your 
bedroom window would have had 
good cause for fear,” the deacon said; 
his voice shaking a little. 

“Judas!” the sheriff said in a nervous 
tone, throwing his light about the barn. 
“Judas, I wish them circus fellers had 
ketched him. Which way was he headed, 
Joe?” 

“IT don’t know,” the deacon answered. 
“There is no good in talking about it. 
Let us be going.” 

“Jest~a minute, seein’s we're here,” 
Mel said. “You kids claim that Beers 
took the bonds out of this critter?” 

Bill showed him how it had _ been 
done, saying carless-like that Beers 
had cut the head off and thrown it away. 

The sheriff had an idee that he 
thought was his own, though the rest of 
us had thought of it long ago. He slap- 
ped his knee. 

“To one like 
trainin’ by experience 


circus.” 
one like this, only 


you 


who’s had detectin’ 
the evi- 


me 


case is 


dent. Beers stole the bonds whilst Cash 
and Henrietta was at the circus. When 
the show was searched he stuffed ‘em 


down this critter’s gullet for safe keep 
in’ and ‘fore he got a chance to git ‘em 





back Porter had been fired and cleared 
out with the dummy. The kids took it 
without known’ what was in it, What say, 
Joe?” 

“T admit that it sounds reasonable.” 
The deacon stood for a minute with his 
chin in his hand. “If I have erred, I 
beg your pardon, boys,” he said slowly. 
“IT thought I was doing right. I shall 
try fo convil Miss Wiggins that you 
are innocent, for it was I who caused 
her to think were guilty.” 

It cost him a lot to say that. It wa 
white of him and we told him so. We 
felt a lot better then. 

“That’s the way to talk!” Mel cried. 


“We'll go right up and see the Wig- 


ginses “bout it, git ’em up if they've 
gone to bed and put their minds easy. 
Then I'll set the machinery of the law 
in motion to nab Beers. You kids tote 
your dummy along, will you? We want 
all the evidence handy when we explain 
things to Cash and Henrietta. We— 
Lord bless my heart! What was that?” 

Somewhere out in the still night 
sounded a long, piercing shrick. It was 


cut suddenly short and was not repeated. 
“Come here with that light,” 
the deacon yelled, as Mel made for the 


back 


door. 
“Did you hear it?” 
ping in the doorway. 


Mel asked, stop- 


“Hear it! Assuredly I heard it.” 
The deacon’s voice trembled. “Some 
live thing it was, some live thing im 


agony.” 
“Crimus mighty!” Mel said. “What 
kind of a noise does a snake make?” 
“They hiss. That was no snake. It 
sounded like someene being murdered.” 


IV 


EL caught his breath. “I must in- 

vestigate it,” he said, “but I can’t 
tend to but one thing at atime. I’m go- 
in’ to settle this bond dicker first, then 
if there’s been any killin’ I’ll ketch the 
murderer, as usual. There ought to be 
two officers of the law in a town of this 
size, one to handle small cases and one 
big ones. Well, come on. You fellers 
keep along close so’s not to waste time. 
Fetch the dummy, kids.” 

I don’t know how the others felt 
about it, but I was glad to move; that 
noise had got my goat. It was such an 
awful sounding noise and it had stopped 
so quick, as though what was making it 
had died right then. We grabbed the 
dummy, without stopping to put it in 
the sack, and started, each carrying an 
end. 

(To be concluded) 
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New Lamp Invention 
Beats Electricity 
Beautiful Lanip Gives 400 Candie 


Power For Less Than }4 
Cent a Night 





Any home may now have the benefits of 
electric lights at practically no cost throvgh 
the remarkable invention of B. J. Davis, a 
Kansas City expert mechanic, 


This amazing invention called the Econ- 
omy Lamp is beautifully designed and an or- 


nament to any home. rhere is no w ° 
chimney or odor. It lights imstantly and 
gives more hght than 20 electric light bulbs, 


27 lamps or 400 candles at a cost of |! 


$3 
than % cent a night. It is so simple a 
child can operate it with perfect safety and 
carry it anywhere, 

So proud is Mr. Davis of his invention 
that he wants to send an Economy Lamp 
free to try, to any reader of The Progressive 
Farmer who will write for it. If you want 
plenty of soft, brilliant, healthful light you 
should accept this generous offer without 
obligation by simply sending your name and 
address to b. J. Davis, 115 Economy Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo., before this special intro- 
ductory offer is withdrawn, 








Nitrate 
Oo 
Soda 


Michigan Agricultural Experimen 
Station reports a gain of 7.47 bu 
els of wheat per acre from top- ; 


dressing in the spring with 100 Ibs. 
of Nitrate of Soda. Virginia Sta- 


Wh zg. tion Bulletin 


number 221 

says, “On 
wheat crops needing nitrogen an 
increased yield of 5 bushels pe 
acre can be expected from each 100 
Ibs. of Nitrate of Soda applied per 
acre.”” Demonstrations in Penn- 
sylvania have shown an average 
gain of 734 bushels of wheat per 
acre and 37% increase in the straw. 
: 





2 Station shows that the 
largest yields of potatoes are 
obtained when Nitrate of Soda is 
used as the sole source of Nitro- 
gen. What is true of potatoes is 
true of other vegetables. 


Vegetables come better 


and more prolific when Nitrate of 
Soda is used. This is why Market 
Gardenersusesuchlargequantities, 

periment Sta- 


a tions report 


wonderfully profitable gains from 
the use of Nitrate of Soda on to- 
bacco. My own demonstrations in 
Pennsylvania prove that 200 Ibs. 
of Nitrate of Soda used at planting 
time will add 100 Ibs, or more to- 
bacco to the acre. 

all the Experi- 


I E 2 ment Stations 


in the apple districts now recom- 
mend Nitrate of Soda as necessary 
and are recommending its use in 
the spring before blossom time. 
This applies equally well to Peach- 
es, Pears, Cherries and other fruits. 


Why not try it 
on your crops? 


My Free BULLETIN SERVICE, 
covering the use of Nitrate of Soda on 
all kinds of crops, is issued for your In- 
formation and i to use it, 
where to use it, when to use it. If you 
want it send me your address. name the 
crops you grow and to identify this ad- 
verti t add the number 3832 


Dr. William S. Myers, Director _ 
Chilean Nitrate Committee 
25 Madison Avenue New York 


They come 
earlier and 
main crops be- 


Ohio and 
Virginia Ex- 


Practically 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


EMOVE the pits from dates and 
stuff with nut meats for an easily 
made but delicious confection. 

Resolve to mail no Christmas packages 
after December 18, 
and mail them -ear- 
lier if possible. 

Weather strips 
around the doors 
and windows will 
help keep out the 
cold winds and save 
fuel at the same 
time. 

Watch for moldy 
or musty odors in all chicken feed, and 
use only clean, odorless grain and per- 
fectly fresh meat scrap. 

It will be worth while to send a postal 
card for the free recipes offered on our 
colored advertising page this week. 

The hen or the cow that has to use 
her energy warming~the ice-cold water 
she drinks, cannot use that energy to 
make eggs or milk. 

Are you thinking of buying a rose 
bush for Christmas? Why not try the 
beautiful yellow bush, Rosa Hugonis, 
also known as Father Hugo’s rose? 

A checking account is almost a book- 
keeping system, provided all receipts for 
the sale of farm products are deposited 
and all important expenses are paid by 
check. 

Of course, you had a good time when 
you visited the county fair a month or 
so ago, but are you applying the things 
you learned there to your everyday life? 
It will pay to do so. 





MRS. HUTT 


There is no sense in having a trashy 
yard. It is demoralizing. The wood 
and paper can be burned; the metal can 
be dropped into a deep hole and those 
things that are worth while can be put 
neatly out of the weather. 


It is right and natural that a girl 
should have men friends, and a bedless 
room in which she can entertain them 
informally and with a degree of privacy 
in her own home. Does your home offer 
its daughters any such privilege? 

If the whole family clubs together to 
give the home a gift it will add much to 
’ the happiness of the coming year. A 
musical instrument, a bookcase, a rug, a 
good reading lamp, or china for the table 
are all practical suggestions. 

An invalid who is constantly confined 
to her bed, received a most welcome 
Christmas gift. It was simply the high 
back and arms of an old chair with the 
seat and legs sawed off. It was first 
padded generously with cotton and then 
covered with bright cretonne. It provides 
such support as pillows alone’ cannot 
give. 


We heard of a country girl who de- 
lighted the heart of her town-living sis- 
ter by sending her a unique Christmas 
gift. She cut a large yellow pumpkin in 
half, and after removing the seeds, 
placed a plump dressed chicken inside 
and heaped it about with potatoes, apples, 
and vegetables sufficient for the Christ- 
mas dinner. Sprigs of holly and a bow 
of red ribbon made it a gift of which 
to be proud. 


Those 1919 War Savings Stamps you 
bought during the war,—do you know 
they mature and cease to bear interest 
after January, 1924? Why not change 
them into United States Treasury Sav- 
ings Certificates which yield about 4 per 
cent compound interest? For each $100 
War Savings Stamps you can get $125 
Treasury Savings Certificates. See your 
postmaster or bank. 


Have Your Gifts Complete 


WHEN you begin making your Christ- 
mas gifts, let them be something 
« complete in themselves, Something that 
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does not require either labor or the ex- 
penditure of money onthe part of the 
recipient before it can be used. For in- 
stance, if a well framed picture is not 
within your means, do not give a frame 
without a picture, but give something 
else. 

I once heard a woman say: “I am get- 
ting tired of giving presents to Hazel, 
she seems to appreciate it so little.” The 
truth was that with Frec’s sickness and 
Mary’s schooling, Hazel was compelled 
to do so much “close sailing” that she 
simply could not spare the money for 
the completion of the gifts. 

Do not take too much for granted in 
assuming what the circumstances of your 
friends are—the very appearance of suf- 
ficiency may be maintained by the prac- 
tice of rigid economy. It is not in very 
good taste, to say the least, to assume 
that what we give is of a value war- 
ranting further expense and work be- 
fore it is complete. 

MRS. ESSIE BLAND. 


The Honest, Satisfying 
Struggle 


T IS without hope, almost, and yet 

with great hope and almost with 
prayer that I write you this letter. I 
have tried so hard to write a letter that 
you could use and possibly bring me a 
little reward. At school, I used to lead 
my class in writing compositions, but it 
seems that in some way I have lost out. 

Husband and I have been married four 
years. We live on a 154-acre farm 
which we are trying hard to pay for. 
We are also trying to establish a chicken 
ranch, and raise registered cattle. Every 
time we get a little money, if we don’t 
need it at present to make a payment on 
the place, we invest it in either cattle or 
baby chicks or eggs. We breed Ameri- 
can White Leghorns. 

In working with our cows and chick- 
ens, we have two ideas in view, namely, 
to make an honest living and to do some- 
thing to help humanity. Our motto is 
this: “Make the world better by having 
passed through it.” 


™~N 
Mrs.W. N. Hutt, Editor 


We are both church members and ate 
tend service every Srifday possible. 
MRS. R. M. S. 


A Mother’s Tribute to The 


Progressive Farmer 


Ta Progressive Farmer is a welcome 
visitor to my home. It makes me 
realize how ignorant I am and then it 
helps me educate myself. One of the 
ways I am making up to my children for 
my lack,—for I do wish I were more 
prepared to help them,—is to teach them 
to enjoy reading ‘The Progressive 
Farmer, 

I am like many parents today, I did 
not have a chance. My mother died 
when I was a baby, my father drank and 
did not seem to care for me. But The 
Progressive Farmer, the Good Old Book, 
the love of my children and the ability 
to work for them make life on the farm 
well worth while. MOTHER. 


The Christmas Home Coming 


HRISTMAS has always meant home- 

coming. Sons and daughters are 
batk from school and college, and the 
married children come home, bringing 
their little ones along to add to the joy 
of the holidays. A few days of merry- 
making and the renewal of old family 
ties, feasting, music, the glad sound of 
children’s voices -ringing through the 
house, and many family groups around 
the old fireside, make the whole year to 
come sweeter and happier. 

What joy there is in looking forward 
to the gala time that brings the family 
together again. What fun to sweep 
and garnish the house and make it look 
its very best in honor of the dear ones 
that are coming from afar to join the 
family circle. But in order to enjoy the 
holidays to the utmost, preparations must 
be made weeks in advance so that at 
the last minute there will be a minimum 
of confusion, anxiety and fatigue. 

It is well to give the house a thor- 
ough cleaning a week or so before 
Christmas. Give special attention to the 
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1870—Practical House Frock.—Cut in sizes 

34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 

measure. Size 36 requires 3% 

%-inch material with 4 yar 
inch contrasting color. 


1910—Pajamas.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. Size 8 requires 2% 
yards 36-inch material. The embroid- 
ery pattern 672 costs 15 cents extra. 


ards 
36- 


1925—New Jacquette Blouse.—Cut in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% 
yards 40-inch material. The embroid- 
ery pattern 670 costs 15 cents extra. 


1923—This smart, easily made dress is cut 


or coin (coin preferred). 





Price of each pattern 15 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
0 The fall and winter book of fashions contains over 300 styles, 
embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc. 
cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


in sizes %6, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 4 
inches but measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards 40-inch material 
with % yard 24-inch contrasting 
color. The embroidery pattern 656 
costs 15 cents extra. 


1911—Men’s and Boys’ Shirt.—Cut in sizes 
2%, 13, 13%, 14, 14%, 15, 15%, 16 
16%, 17, 17%, 18, 18%, and 19 inches 
neck measure. Size 15% requires 
3% yards %-inch material. 


1469—Neat and Attractive House Dress. 
Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 
46 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 35¢ yards 36-inch material with 
% yard 36-inch contrasting color. 


Price 10 
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guest rooms. 


fresh and clean? .Is there an extra) 





blanket close at hand in case the weather 4 


turns cold unexpectedly? Do not forges 
to provide clean towels in abundance for 
the coming guests. Each room should 





have plenty of wood for the fireplace of @ % 


stove, so that the home-comers will be 


comfortable without hunting up fuel at 7 


the last minute. Nothing is so desir. 
able on a cold winter morning as a bun. 
dle of “lightwood” splinters with which 
to start the fire. . 

Plan your Christmas dinner, and ine 


deed the other holiday meals, well in ade 


vance, using a memorandum to remind 7 
you of the menus and the grocery lists, 


Give special consideration to the likeg 7 
and dislikes of your guests, for at thig 
season it is particularly appropriate tq 7] 


think of the happiness of other people, 
Prepare beforehand all the food thag- 
you can, so that when your guests arrive 
you may be free to visit with them. Fruit ~ 
and pound cake may be baked and put 7 


away to be served later; plum pudding 4 


is even better if it has stood a week or) 
so after it is made. Mince pies baked ™ 
with two crusts will keep for a week of 7 
two and may be heated in the oven just 


¥ a ep te 


before they are served. Cranberry jelly 


is prepared in sufficient quantities many 
days before it is actually used. Gelatig ~ 
desserts and salads will keep well in @ 


cold place. The fowl may be parboiled’ " 
the day before Christmas, and then stuff.7 9 


ed and baked the next day. 


Do not forget to dress up the Christe ™ 3 


mas table. You may use the usual” 
Christmas greens 
mound in the center of the table. A pote ~ 


ted poinsettia is appropriate, or you may 


prefer a shallow bowl of blooming nare 

cissus or hyacinths. A low basket of | 
fruit makes an artistic and inexpensive 7 
centerpiece. } 


Decorate the home with greens, The? 
children will take great delight in going ~ 
to the woods for pine and cedar boughs, © 
Of course, you will search the forest for” 
the traditional holly and mistletoe. If” 
you can do no better you can always buy 7 
the green paper festoons to give they 
house a festive look. + 


MRS. J. M. Q., Jr. 





Farm Wives’ Experi- |” 
ence Letters 4 


Books and Music in the Home 


ery home library should be made up7 
‘£ of books suitable to the age and ote" 
cupation of each member of the family. 
By consulting the nearest public library, | 
we are almost sure to find the best book} 
on any given subject, even though it is® 
not always the cheapest one. It is, } 











therefore, a good idea and an educatios # 
to consult the public library before pur> 9% 
chasing books for the home library. In 9 


this way we may profit by the selection” 
of the librarian, Whatever our occupa- 
tion or hobby, we should have a few of 
the best books available that will give 
us a greater interest and understanding” 
of our work. 


Are the beds made up @ 
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arranged in a low = 










of natio: 





$1,00 
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None of us are too poor to begin the 4 





collection of books, even though we may 
feel that we are unable to purchase all 
we desire. If the desire for knowledge 
and reading matter is great enough, some 
way will be provided that the energetic 
one may receive food for the mind 
Some papers and magazines are offering 
books as premiums for getting subscrip- 
tions for them. We are especially pate 
tial to the list offered by The Progres- 
sive Farmer. By taking advantage of 
the clubbing offers we are able to 
tain more magazines for the home 
ing circle than if the papers were 
scribed for indiyidually. 

It is an excellent idea for a family OF — 
even friends to give books for Christimaiy 
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, t prepaid. 
Toney back if not po. Here is positivel 


December 8, 1923 \ 


' SKIRT & SWEATER 
' BARGAIN 
geeovne $EP4D 


SEND NO MONEY 


Here is one of the biggest val- 
ues ever offered to readers of 
i We'll send both 


pb. 
this beautiful heavy, wi 
sweater---without aski “for 
one cent with the order. Skirt 
is made of good heavy weight 
serge gathe ered at waist, wide 
joose belt; t wo poc kets 
oe "with tailored but- 
tons. Colors: Navy blue or 
Black. Sizes, waist_23 to 40: 
; length 36 to 40 inch. Sweater 5 is 
be — of high Fae | a. a large 
1 collar and | roac ose, detac ie belt. Colors: 
ony a 82 to 46. "ROCK BOTTOM eee 
tsend your name on ving re op colors 
H ke and sweater wanted. evel send bo’ parcel 
You pay the mailman io x “a ¥ 
yy big $8.06 
Order by 16 C88. 
EvELAne. Qo 


yalue for only $3.49. Send Now. 
HOWARD LUX co., DEPT. 36 





You've heard your 

neighbor praise the Path- 

finder, the wonderful weekly 

news aud story magazine with overs 

half a million subscribers. Unbiased digest 

@fnational and world affairs. Chock full ofjust the kind of read: 
you want. Fun, fashions, question box, books, health— 
entertainment and instruction for all. Exciting serial and short 
ak . “y Send 15c (coin or stamps) today for this big $1 paper 13 
Money back if not satisfied. Sample copies free. 
PATHFINDER, 553 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C 


ER BED 


Guaranteed $655 Sanitary 


THIS is the greatest Feather Bed bargain of 
U the year. wuaranteed all new feathers. 
Dustiess and odorless. Covered with best 
5-0“. feather-proof ticking. Full size for 
double bedstead. Send for details of this 
special offer. Your name and address on 
st card brings free our ae gs ek of 
onderful bargains in FEATHER BEDS, 
BLANKETS, PLLLOWS, and OTHER Rapes: 


Fenre Re arse AC Toa 
FEATHER BEDS 


25 POUNDS *7.95 
3U POUNDS *8.95 
POUND Pair PiLLows $1.95 
MEW. FEATHERS = BEST. TICKING 


$1,000 in Charlotte Bank & rust Co. 88 guaran- 
tee of Satisfaction. MAIL ORDER TODAY. 
Free Catalog. HOUSE FURNISHINGS 
SANITARY BEDDING CO.., parr. 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 




















HARNED'S INDIVIDUAL STATIONERY 
‘YOUR NAME ANDADDRESS 


PRINTED ON 


20085710055. 


FINE QUALITY BOND PAPER. 
PACKEDIN 
Arpacrive $f OSD DARK — INK 


Abb 108 EAST OE MISS. Rb ANQWEST OF DENVER 
HARNED PRINTING CO. [929 Main St. Dallas 


capping AL EW WOOL COATS 


To obtain 100,000 names for 
ou n Catalog mailing 
list, we offer a brand new 
= A. wool coat, fine for 

5 ottehed 4 pock: , 
ete. ete. Double stitened..¢ 
ets, Dmg « 36 to 42 ‘1 Price $2.1 
20c for pac an postage. 
isfaction ab: Sboclatel = A 4 


aT STORES, Dept. 40, p. 0. Box 1524, Atlanta, Ga 
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Direct to You 
rom Factory. 


Georgia Buggy Co., 
Griffin, Ga. 














and birthday gifts, but the books should 
be selected with great care and thought, 
that they be Suitable. Remember that 
good reading matter is as essential for 
the promotion of your child’s welfare as 
milk and eggs for the development of 
his body. 

There should be a bookcase or a set 
of shelves for keeping books in place, 
but do not make the mistake of collect- 
ing books in a bookcase just to give a 
look of refinement to your rooms. Books 
have no value unless they can be, and 
are, used. Collect them to study, for 
reference, for recreation and to help the 
children both in their study and play 
hours. 

A Dictionary—A good dictionary is 
as necessary to the home library as a key 
is to a lock. To read intelligently and 
understandingly, we must know the 
meaning of every word we read. One 
of my most treasured gifts from my 
parents is a dictionary given me several 
years ago. There is no hetter way to 
enlarge one’s speaking and writing vo- 
cabulary than to make a careful study 
of the new words found in reading and 
in conversation with others. _In order to 
do this, we must have a good dictionary. 
Words are used to~express ideas, agd to 
know the meaning of them will enable 
one‘to better interpret his. thoughts and 
feeling. 

Music.—Just as we need words to ex- 
press our ideas, we need music to express 
our emotions. Every family should 
have some sort of musical instrument. 
For the household without a mu 
the phonograph or player piano is good, 
but for the family with growing children 
it is best to give them a chance to learn 
to play themselves. Very few people 
have time to learn to play music after 
they have reached mat yet how 
often we hear grown men 
expressing a wish that 
given musical instruction in their 
So if-you wish your boy or girl to have 
musical advantages, purchase an instru- 
ment while they are young, even if it has 
to be done on the installment plan, then 
secure a teacher. MRS. L.. 0. ¥. 
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| Teens and’ Twenties | | 


An Indoor Snow Party 


LEASE suggest a party suitable for 

the Christmas holiday season,” writes 
a Teens and Twenties girl. “I like to have 
games that are suitable for young and 
old.” An indoor snow party described 
in the “Book of Parties and Pastimes” 
seems Very appropriate. For the invita- 
tions, get the little holiday one 
side of which is decorated with a “frost- 
ed” snow scene, the reverse being blank. 
On the blank side write the notes, which 
may be worded as follows: 


The pleasure of your company is re- 
quested by the Snow King, who will 
hold his court at the home of Miss Kate 
Mathew, Friday, December 25, eight 


p. m. 


To prepare a court befitting his hoary 
majesty, scatter green pine boughs with 
handsful of raw cotton and shaved tin- 
sel paper. The white coverlet of Moth- 
er Earth in frost season is simulated by 
a couple of old cotton sheets stretched 
across the floor and tacked down neatly 
so as to hide all vestige of boards 
carpet. Over these sheets scatter green 
holly leaves and pine cones with a gen- 
erous coat of diamond dust to give the 
effect of sunlight on snow. 

With.a little trouble a snow man can 
be constructed to occupy one end of the 
room. An empty basket or barrel makes 
a splendid base, with pillows molded 
round to form the head, and the whole 
covered with thin strips of cotton bat- 
ting. Eyes, nose and mouth are added 
with pine cone scales, paint or ink. In 
the body of the snow man a number of 
tiny packages are concealed. Each pack- 
age is labeled with the name of some ex- 
pected guest. The little bundles may 
contain inexpensive presents, toys, for- 
tunes or jokes, as the hostess elects. 

Snowball throwing at a target is a 
good game with which ito test the 


cards, 


marksmanship of the company. Have 
the target black and for the snowballs, 
use white rubber balls which just pre- 
vious to being thrown are rolled in a pan 
of flour. The white mark left on the 
target each time a ball hits the latter 
shows couclusively how close to the 
bull’s-eye the marksman came. 

An icicle game will be found interesting. 
The, sticks of old-fashioned 
peppermint candy. Each stick has pasted 
to one end of it an inch or two of nar- 
row ribbon with a bow. This ribbon 
serves to suspend the icicle from a cord 
stretched across the room. One by one 
the players are blindfolded, given scis- 
sors and sent to clip down an icicle. Any 
player accomplishing the task may eat 
his or her icicle on the-spot. 


icicles are 


Snow crystals form the basis of an- 
other contest. The shapes for these, 
patterned on the snow crystals seen un- 
der a microscope, can be obtained from 
any school book on elementary physics. 
Cut them from cardboard, having each 
crystal about six inches in diameter, Cut 
each crystal half and hide the halves 
separately about the room before the ar- 
rival of the guests. When the hostess 
gives the signal the players begin to 
search for crystals. The two players 
first to secure halves which dovetail and 
to bring them to the hostess win. 

The appointment for the table for the 
Snow King’s feast shonld be of dazzling 
whiteness. If possible, use white china, 
and as many glass dishes as are avail- 
able. For a centerpiece-a large home- 
sate cake iced in white and resting on 

late decorated with mistletoe is good. 
The supper could be limited entirely to 
white without any diminution of its de- 
liciousness The refreshments might 
begin with cream of oyster soup or cream 
of celery soup in white bowls. Then 
cold sliced chicken, stuffed egg salad and 
sandwiches might be 
followed by vanilla ice cream, 
For a young 
cocoa can be substituted 
for the and the soup omitted. 
After supper the guests return to the 
parlor to assist in demolishing the snow 
man, when, of course, the little souvenirs 
are found. 


More Christmas Candies 


ONDANT is the foundation for ail French 

bonbons and for chocolate creams. It 
will keep several weeks if properly packed in 
an air-tight jar lined with waxed paper. 
French Cream Fondant No. 1.—Two cups 
sugar, 1 cup water. Stir the sugar and water 
together until mixed; do not stir at all after 
it has come to the boiling point, and not 
more than three minutes before; stir only 
enough to prevent sticking at the bottom; 
boil until a soft ball forms when dropped 
into cold water; remove from the fire, and 
place pan in a pan of cold water. Allow 
the mixture to stand until cool; add half a 
teaspoonful of vanilla; then beat until it 
forms a white mass which leaves the edge 
of the pan; knead well until perfectly smooth 
and absolutely no hard grains remain. 


Some candy makers insist upon the use of 
cream-of-tartar fondants. This is unnec- 
cessary. Fondant made without the cream 
of tartar remains soft longer if properly 
kneaded and packed, and is even more 
deliciously creamy. 

French Cream Fondant No. 2 (Unboiled).— 
The white of one egg, 1 tablespoonful cream, 
Y% teaspoon vanilla. Mix the ingredients 
thoroughly; add enough confectioners’ sugar, 
which has been sifted two times, to form a 
mixture sufficiently stiff to mold. 

Molding.—Various shapes may be used in 
molding fondant either for French bonbons 
or for chocolate creams. Each flavor should 
be molded into shapes varying a trifle if pos- 
sible from one another. A box of candy is 
far more attractive when packed with odd 
shapes and sizes. alls, squares, oblongs, 
crescents, cones, patties, ovals are a few 
suggested forms. With a very little practice 
expert molding may easily be accomplished. 
A marble slab is a very helpful article in 
kneading and molding fondant. The slab is 
usually cool, and marble is a better niolamg 
surface than wood. 

Cocoanut Logs.—Use vanilla or strawberry 
flavored fondant. Knead in cocoanut. Mold 
into log-shaped pieces. Roll each in finely 
grated cocoanut until well covered. 

Cream Nuts.—Blanch and brown your own 
nuts by beating them in a pan moistened 
with a few drops of olive oil. Surround the 
nuts with vanilla flavored fondant and form 
into small shapes. Roll in fine granulated 
sugar. 

French Fruit Roell—Add equal parts of 
chopped nuts, dates, candied cherries and 
citron to vanilla flavored fondant. Roll in 
one round roll, and when cool slice into 
quarter inch slices. 

Nut ares.—To one recipe of vanilla 
flavored fondant add one cupful of chopped 
walnut meats. Put in a pan and when cool 
cut into squares. 

Cream Mints.—Melt fondant over hot water, 
flavor with a few grops of oil of peppermint, 
wintergreen, clove, cinnamon, or orange, and 
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The Very Latest 
Style— 
Astrakhan 


Coatee 


Model 
Dress with 


abe 


Land 
we 
on 


Serge, the best weariny 
and most fashionabieima- 
terial today. Ff 


re 


and King ** 
Trimmed with As- 
an all the rage. He 
first to wear this most 
Deautiful dress. 


But rash your order aew 
Give v Addres 
and Sire. We will ae th 
ress Pay 
the ai :. and 
post whee the package arrives. 
[ben examine the dress in your own home 
Wf not satistied in every way reture the 
dress us, — we will refund every 
cent of your mon: 
Lucite Mardine & Co. 
: alsted Street 
Chicago 





Great Big 
Stylish 
Imported, 


Silk Lined and Padded 
$15 Genuine Imported Russian Fox Fue 
Scarf only $3.85. Buy your Furs from 
the Importers and get written Gold 
Bond gu: rantes of quality. Thelowest 
pricesin U.S. Nota **choker”——but 48 
inches long, 521 6 inches wide, silk lined, 
interlined and padded. Warm, stylish, 
ee Covers you all over like a cape. 


my Seasons’ Wear! 
Long. silken =~ A extra thick Russian Fox Fur, animal 
head, great big bushy tail, novelty chain fastener. Weap 
it loose over shoulders or closed_at Nothing else 
lasts for yearslikerich, genuine Furt 


Bon 't Send a Penny! 
‘ou here is the biggest fur bargain in 
C ter five full dag wr wear and vosailt eee SS m 
im. postage wi 
Hvered ‘ Btate co lor: Bs ‘ox OF rT Biack Wolf, Rush order too a 


Alaska FurCo.,! "hinctizcunghe’” Ciicace 





Wanted—Railway Mail Clerks | 


$133 to $192 FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 

Dept. F253, Rochester, N. Y- 

A Month Sirs: Send me without charge: 

MAIL COUPON & (1) Specimen Railway Mail 
S 


Clerk Examination questions: 
TODAY SURE (2) List of Government jobs ob- 


8 
Big Chance tainable; (3) Tell me how to get 
for a position 
Farmers Name. . 
fs Ach ire. 


er Beds FREE 


Write et quae $ for Free on New Sani- 
Beds, Pillows and Feathers. ou'll be eure 
‘actory prices. dell Ss 


rised at po low ee pr we a 
arses. , 8 trial. Hoersint me Peerantecd, 
you any price, send a postca: ay, xe 
Ee at ggg 
Feather & PuLow val 


Dept. 27 Tenn. 














Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter C Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churning add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon of cream and out 
of your churn comes butter of Golden 
“Dandelion Butter Color” 
is purely vegctable, harmless, and meets 
all State and National food laws. Used 
for 50 years by all large creameries. 
Doesn’t color buttermilk. Absolutely 
tasteless. “Large bottles cost only 35 
cents at drug or grocery stores. 


Wells & Richardson Co. Burlington, Vt 
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TRAPPERS ||| 


Ship Direct 


Taylor Mammoth Fur Sales demand all 
your furs. Tag every bundle and ship today 


Your Check 
ComesQuick! 


ge ae dis 












For over 


organization 

served Trappers choony hout 
the North Konert ican Conti- 
nent, paying them_ highest 
market rigee at all times. 
Every ‘“‘O imer”’’ Deals with 





ylor 


Ship te apna Fur You. Get 


TAYLOR FREE SERVICE HELPS YOU 
med complete fur market reports, also 
BOOK ‘a tags sent FREE — including 
TRAPS and Trappers’ Sup- 
s, pages in colors. Taylor 
pe} and make more money. Be 
sure to have this wonderful service to 
guide you, keep you in direct touch with 
the market and help make your catch 
pay you big money this winter. 
ALL FREE TO YOU—WRITE. 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
285 Fur Exchange Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















GIFTS FOR 
EVERY MEMBER 
OF THE FAMILY 


NEW IMPROVED YANKEB 
The ideal watch for the every-day 
American, $2.00 
YANKEE RADIOLITE 
Particularly valuable to motorists,sports- 


men, nursing mothers, etc, $3.00 
{UNIOR 

mall size, thin model. The favorite 
watch of millions of men and boys.$3.50 
MIDGET 
For women, girls and smail boys. $3.50 
WATERBURY 






A jeweled, 12-size watch that combines 
stamina with style, $5.00 
RELIANCE 

A fine 7-jewcled watch, Thin model. A 
thoroughbred in every aetail, (In gold 
filled case $10.00.) $ 


ANTS 











THIS LOG AND TREE SAW 


Fitted with Atkins Siiver Steel Guaranteed 


22128 


EAsity ‘BEES 


GARRIED 















Physical Training je aR 
Your School Should Have 


EAR Boys and Girls 
You spend several hours each day 
in school for the purpose of developing 
and improving your minds. Now, it is 
just as necessary that you give some 
time to the proper growth and develop- 
ment of your -odies. No matter how 
well your mind is trained, it will be of 
little service to you unless you have a 
strong, healthy body. 
¥ 7, a 

Along with your school work you 
should take time for play, exercise and 
recreation. I am going to name some 
games .you can play and exercises you 
can do that will be helpful to you. 

faseball, basketball, volley ball and 


tennis are good games for those of you 
who are old enough to take part. Each 
school should have a baseball diamond 


and basketball and tennis courts. 
Each school should set aside a certain 
part of its grounds for a playground 


the equipment and getting 
can be done by 
are some things 


The making of 
the grounds in 
the boys and girls 
that you can do 

1. Running Track.—Make a 
running track about 100 yards in length 
and 10 to 12 feet wide. Cinders from 
the stove or furnace should be packed 
on the track. 

2. Jumping Pit—The pit consists of a 
take-off board about six incl wide 
and five feet long set level the 
ground, and a landing place. land- 
ing place soft p- 
ing it spaded taking away part 


shape 
Here 


straight 


ies 

with 

The 
by ke e 


should be made 


up or by 


of the dirt and filling the hole with sand 
or sawdust. 

3. Horizontal Bar.—There should be 
at least two of these, one at a height 
of 5 feet, 6 inches, and the other at a 
height of 6 feet, 6 inches. It is ell to 
take out the dirt from under the bars 
to a depth of 4 inches and fill the hole 
with sand, shavings or sawdust 

4. Swing.—Follow plan 


this page. 


5. Seesaw Teeter-tott 


or 





TEETER-TOTTER BOARD 








8 Cords in 10 Hours . 
woods. A Y63 Prom Establis 


It's it's Fing of the 









Folding Sawing Machine Co., 1005 E. 75th St. | Chicago, Ulinals 
mLearn Auto | 
= ee¢ Tractor Business. | 

Earn $150to aMonth | 
T | 


low tuiti Free R. R. 
room offer. No colored enrollments. 
RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 
Dept. (570 41th & Locust Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 
Dept. 1570 916 Forbes Street, 








oe big” Catch 
ore Furs 
your shipments to ey * 


Send 
= nense Se 
Louie and ie 











wed. Let me se- 
Write your wants a losing 10e coin. 
Mrs. M. Fracoua, 945 Second 


pg sgh ie HOLIDAY POST CARDS From N. Y. 
assorted. Also higher pri 


Ay fh you. 
Write address plainly. 
Avenue, New York. 





What you t to make it 
Pieces Size 
2 13 P 4 x 24 in. 
2 13- 16 n. x 41n,. x 14 in 
2 13-16 in 4 in. x 12 in. 
12 in. x 10 in. x 10 feet 
2 3% in. long broor andle pivots. 
18 2 in. N 10 round head wood screws. 
uu can make like the one on 

s page. 

. Sand Bin.—For the little folks you 
can make a sand is can ude 
by making a box 21 t sq ti 

|} the sides about 12 inches deep. Then 
fill the bin or box h nd 

Boys and girls, if you do not have 
the things I have mentioned ' 
school, get busy and make then And 
aiter they are made use them every day. 

UNCLE P.-1 
“Joker,” the Mocki | 
Joker,” the Mocking Bird 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

HE mocking bird is our sweetest 

songster, [t is not showy like the 


Oriole or the Cardinal, but wears a 
grayish brown dress with a few touches 
of white. It builds about the orchard 
or garden in thick shrubs or fruit trees. 


and 
A 
built in our yard this season and 


very brave 
and crows. 


Mocking birds are 
will drive away hawks 
pair 
they kept other birds, chickens, cats, 
and dogs whipped from that side of the 


house till the baby birds left the nest. 
One day Mamma saw the mother bird 
fighting something on the ground. Af- 
ter a bit she flew up on the fence with 
a garter snake and stuck it on a barb 
wire, then flew up in a tree singing a 
song of victory. 


We called the father bird “Joker” be- 


he tricked us so often. He would 


cause 
perch, singing, on the barn-roof and call 
out “Put-rack, put-rack, put-rack” un- 
til we would laok to see whose guineas 


MN 
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PLAYGROUND 





SWING 

W you will néed to make it 
Pieces Size Use 

22 c 61 x 6 feet ba 

24 x 4 x 12 iee posts 

14 x 4 x 12 feet bear 

4 x 4 in. x 3 feet wer braces 

2 x 4 in. x 16 it upper braces 

1 $ in x 20 in, swing board 

2 % in. x 4% in. carriage bolts with washers 

2rings and eye bolts with 1 in. eve 

1 piece 3 . rope 12 feet long 

Nats 
were in our lot. I went twice one morn- 
ing to hunt what I supposed to be a 
little lost chick and discovered the pit- 
eous “peeps” were a part of “Joker’s” 
song 

Just beneath his favorite perch was 
a gate with creaking hinges. He would 
imitate the sound so perfectly that we 
would sometimes go out expecting to 
find the gate unfastened and swinging 
in the wind, 

We love and protect all harmless 
birds and I think anyone who shuts a 
bird in a cage should be put in jail until 
he appreciates freedom well enough not 
to rob God’s innocent creatures of what 
He surely intended they should enjoy 
when He gave them wings 

I am ten years old, am in the fourth 
grade, and go to school because I have 
to. I would much rather be out of 
doors at play, or even at work. 

RUTH JACKSON. 

Washington Parish, La. 

Editor's Note—Ruth has given us a 
most interesting story about our South- 
ern mocktng bird, the greatest of all 
song birds, and one that does no harm 
save the taking of a few fruits to which 

should be made welcome. I wonder 
if the cat bird and brown thrush are 
any kin to the mocking bird. Can any 
one tell we 


Lives Near Jefferson’s Home 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

LIVE about 18 miles from Charlottes- 

ville, Va. Wehavea hard surface road 

part of the way and macadamized the 

rest of the way. Even I can see quite 





~ 





The Progressive Fa 


the few years time since the aca roads 7 


were built. 

The University of Virginia at Char 
lottesville has a group of magnificent 
buildings and its shady lawn is beauti- 
ful and well kept. During both sym. 
mer and winter the students are coming 
and going. The University is a 
monunitnt to Thomas Jefferson 
more than a monument of 
cause its influence -will live on 
in the lives of thousands who 
struction and inspiration here. 


living 
and is 
marble be. 
and on 
get in- 


There are two interesting mountains 
overlooking the city. ._ The tallest one 
has a large mansion on its summit, the 
home of a millionaire. He was only a 
poor boy when he dreamed how he 
would like to own that very mountain 
and on its summit build a mansion 
from which one could view the country 
for miles around. The other mountain 
is lower and covered with trees and 
on it are located the home and tomb of 
Thomas Jefferson. Plans are now being 
made to raise money by public subscrip-- 
tion to buy the home as “a shrine of 
patriotism.” RAY C. WETSEL 

Albemarle County, Va. 

Editor’s Note—Ray did not tell us 
the name of Thomas Jefferson’s home 
and I am wondering if all our young 
people know the names of the homes of 
our Presidents? It is such a pity that 
we are so careless about naming ow 
homes nowadays. We name our calves 
and name our puppies—why not give the 
home a name also? 


Makes Money With Barred 
Rocks 


AS I AM a farm girl and have always 
had a desire to make my own money, 
I finally decided that to buy Barred 
Plymouth Rock chickens would be the 
best way to invest money I had made a 
few months before. I earned it by 
making fancy work and selling butter 
Mother on thirds. 









SLs s 


& 


tor i 
Papa gave me a small piece of land : 
for my chicken yard so my chickens 
wouldn’t get mixed with his. I next § 
ordered me a fine purebred Plymouth 


Rock rooster from a 300-egg strain, pay- ¥ 


ing $9 for him, and $3 each for three 3 
small pullets Early in the spring { § 
bought five sittings of eggs for $1 each 
and rented five of Mamma’s sitting hens 
for 20 cents each. By early fall I had 
56 pullets and 11 roosters. I sold seven 
roosters for $2.50 each. I am feeding 


my chicks and selling eggs and clear 20 
nts per day. 

[ take several papers on the care of 
chickens and expect to clear enough by 
January to buy me a $40 incubator. I 
hope by next fall to have cleared enough 
to carry me through a term at college. 

THELMA WEST. 

Harrison County, Texas. ; 
Note.—This shows the value 
quality. Could this: Texas Lassie 
gotten $3 apiece scrub chick- 
Renting hens is a new phase of 
t raising to me. 


Makes Jugs and Flower Pots 


WANT to tell the farm girls and 

boys about my work. I live in the 
country on a farm, but we cultivate only 
a few acres ourselves. We rent the rest 
of our land. 


Editor’s 
‘ f 
have 
ens? 


chickes 


jor 


We have a jug shop. My sister andl 
have to grind clay, sandpaper flower 
pots, help set the kiln and mould flower 
pots. You can’t understand this unless 
you could see it. It is just wonderful, 
but I like farming best of all because I 
never tire of that. 

I belong to the poultry club and we 
have monthly meetings at our homes, § 
and work together. All the club girls 
and women held a meeting in August 
We worked one day and the next we" 
went hay-riding and to the movies ‘hat 
night. Although we live 15 miles from 
town, we have wonderful times. 

GRACE MILLER. 

‘cilia County, Ala. 
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“Why Keep Farm Accounts? 


Accounts Demand Only Small 
Amount of Time 


EPING a record of everything done 


es 


farm is one of the first steps 
toward real progressive farming. 
But my wife seemed to have more 


system about her part of it;-she kept a 
neat set of books. I soon saw that 
was making and saving money by so 
doing; therefore I decided if 
making money with the few things she 
had to sell, such as eggs, milk, butter 
and chickens, how much more important 
it was for me with a 200-acre farm and 
purebred hogs and cattle to use a little 
system in mine. Since then I have kept 
a record of all the breeding, every calf, 
pig, or colt born, every dollar spent, 
every dollar collected, and what for. 


she 


she was 


Each field is charged with its work and 
everything that is spent on the 
crop in any way, plus a reason- 
charged to this field. Now 
crop is gathered the account 
is balanced. If it shows a net gain with 
due consideration for the care of the 
land, it is easy to see the crop has been 
profitable; if it shows a loss, a change 
must be made. Without a record, no 
farmer can tell at the end of the year 
which fields have made and which lost 
him money. 

This applies to the feeding of cattle, 
hogs, mules, sheep, and_ everything 
grown on the farm. The farm record 
when once begun is easy to keep. Ten 
minutes each night after supper is enough 
time for this, except when a balance has 
to be made, but that can nearly always 
be made on a rainy day. 

These records prove most valuable in 
the following years. If you are in doubt 
as to whether certain things will pay 
under like conditions, just refer to your 
last experiment. 

Crockett Co., Tenn. he 


SH hb 
Farm Records Show Surpris- 
ing Results 


am Nt MBER of years ago my father 
began keeping a record of all ex- 
penses and sales. An ordinary memo- 
randum book was used and has served 
the purpose fairly well. Certain ac- 
counts were kept separate but most were 
jotted down together. This is one mis- 


in fact 
growine 
able rent, is 
when the 


post all accounts. At the end of thé 
year perhaps we wanted to know just 
how many eggs and chickens we had 
old or how much flour we had bought. 
\ll we had to do was to total all the en- 
tries. These totals were always a source 
f interest and surprise. They showed 


where the 


was coming ir 


us just cash was going and 


just where it 


At various times we have kept other 
ecords, too. Breeding records have 
generally been remembered, but when 
there is any number it pays to put down 
the dates with the name of the animal. 
For a year and a half I kept a special 
egg record. One of the interesting 
points brought out the first year was the 
fact that our hens laid more eggs in 
February than in any other month. In 
1920, I kept full record of our hog 
herd. The figures showed that Decem- 
ber that our hogs returned a larger net 
profit than our entire cotton crop was 
worth. 

To every farmer who wants to make 
the most of his occupation I say keep 
records. An elaborate set of books is 
not necessary. An ingenious man can 
work out a set for his own use. But 
keen records and they will show you 


things you cannot learn any other way. 


ALEXANDER NUNN. 


Lee Co., Ala. 
Hh hb b 


Farm Record Saved Having 
to Pay Bills Twice 


Y RECORDS and accounts afford 

me much information, pleasure, and 
also save expense. I can see for many 
years past what kind of work was done 
on the farm. When and on what fields 
I planted and harvested certain crops, 
how much to the field, also what labor 
I hired and the cost of labor per day or 
month. 

I make tests on different fields with 
different grades of fertilizer and seeds. 
All of this is recorded. From these ac- 
counts I know the exact cost of oper- 
ating the farm and net returns. From 
this method I find out which crop is 
most profitable to me 

I have saved having to pay accounts 
twice ‘when receipt was lost by having 
the exact date of purchase, the amount 
bought, and time paid for recorded. It 
doesn’t require a great deal of time to 
keep accounts and I think the time is 





take that those of you who read this well spent. Every farmer should keep 
should avoid. Keep the two separate accounts just as all other business men 
and divide them up if necessary. A few have to do. T. M. 
moments each day was sufficient to Prince Edward Co., Va. , 
Free F; ” Bulleti 
ree Farmers’ Bulletins to Read Now 
len Following is @ list of free Farmers’ Bulletins issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture that will be helpful to Progressive 
larmer readers this month and nexi: 
Propagation of Plants 947—-Care and Repair of Mowers, Reapers 
Pruning. and Binders 
Economic Use of Meat in the Home. 974—Clearing Land 
471—Grape Propagation, Pruning and 993--Terracing Farm Lands 
rraining. 1001—Growing Fruit for Home Use 
1493—The English Sparrow as a Pest. 1073—Growing Beef on the Farm 
497—Common Birds in Relation to Man 1085—Hog Lice and Hog Mange 
609—Bird Houses and How to Build 1110—Lice, Mites and Cleanliness. 
Them. 1113—Pouktry Houses. 

610—Wild Onion: Method of FEradica- 1117—Forestry and Farm Income. 

tion. 1182—Farm Inventories 

650-—-San Jose Scale and Its Control. 1183—The Care of Le ither. 

702—Rabbits in Relation to Trees and 1186 os on the farm Killing, Curing, 

Crops. | te 
743—The Feeding of Dairy Cows. 1188 The Southern Pine Beetle 
763—Orchard Barkbeetles and Pinhole 1210—Measuring and Marketing Farm 

" orers. Timbers 
780—Castrating Young Pigs 1214—Farm Dairy Houses 

—The Use of a Diary for Farm Ac- 1234 ~Gullies How to Control Them. 

_ counts, 1242—Permanent Fruit and Vegetable 
828—Farm Reservoirs Gardens 
830—Marketing Eggs by Parcel Post. 1275—Weevils in Beans and Peas. 

34— Hog Cholera. 1302—Hfow to Get Rid of Rats 
874—Swine Management. 1308—Marketing the Cowpea Seed Crop. 
879—Home Storage of Vegetables 1331—Back Yard Poultry Keeping 

122—Parcel Post Business Methods. 1334—Home Tanning of Leather and Small 

27—Farm Home Conveniences. Fur Skins. 

4—Care and Repair of Plows and 1346—Carpet Beetles and Their Control 

Harrows. 

In order to get such of the above bulletins as you wish all you have to do 
is to put an X-mark opposite the names of those bulletins you need most 
(not more than four or five, we should say), fill in the following blank, and 
mail to your Senator or Rrepresentative in Congress or to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. Write very plainly. 

Dear Sir: In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer, 
I will thank you to send the Farmers’ Bulletins I have checked with an X-mark in 
the above list. Yours truly, 

POU vevaiggnioves COU pERTST COPENH Vs <n00s sos cerchabinscess ch isi xenseeeiaa seeesecasescacecee 
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Your Wet Land is Rich— 
Make It Pay! 


Aor to the size and profits of your farm by 


reclaiming its unproductive acres. Time 
and labor spent in draining land this fall will 
repay you many times over in the extra crops 
next season. 
If you follow the du Pont method, ditching 
and draining is quicker, easier and cheaper. Use 
du Pont 50% or 60% low-freezing straight 
dynamite. It won’t freeze. Order from your 
dealer. 
Our 110-page Farmers’ Handbook of Explo- 
sives gives complete information on ditch- 
ing, land-clearing and tree-planting. It’s free. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Brown-Marx Bldg. Robson-Prichard Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala. Huntington, W. Va. 


YNAMITE 


for DITCHING - STUMPING - TREE PLANTING 
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COON HUNTERS— You can’t 
miss with LITE SITE! Makes 
night hunting an entirely new 
game. Trappers, Hunters, 
Farmers, report great success. 
Nothing complicated—in- 
stantly attached to or re- 
moved from your gun, 




















Exterminate pests at night 
— easy and profitable. Finest arti- 
cle ever produced for home and camp 
protection. As aHAND SEARCHLIGHT un- 
equalled for Campers, Autoists, Farmers, Fisher- 
men, Homeowners. Write for free circular. 
















iM, THE LUXITE COMPANY Fino 
L# gms He Box 266P, Lt c te 
a WARREN, PA. “0h 7g 














THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


THE STAR IS PEA 
HULLER PERFECTION 


If you raise Peas or Beans 
you need a Huller, and if ; 
you study true economy Make Money This Winter 


you will buy the best one. 
There are 20,000 STAR 
Hullers in use. What more 
could be said of any ma- 





With a Vance Pony Saw Mill, you can saw 
3,000 to 7,000 feet of lumber a day, make $18 





chine? They are made in to $36 profit, Operates successfully with 
10 sizes and styles, 10 to il at d 

60 bushels per hour. Write Fordson Tractor. Easily mov rom one 
for Catalog a r rices. place to another. Small investment neces- 


sary. Larger mills for stronger power. Vance 
Mills preferred by saw mill men for forty 



















years. Full particulars on request. J. A. Vance 
Co., Desk A-4, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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have brou 


ters of the cities. 


for them. 





women of this count 
on the farms and in t. 
Before the day of railroads, these women led rather 
drab and monotonous lives; with small knowledge of, 
and interest in, world affairs and little time for leisure 
and cultural growth. With the things which railroads 
ht to them-~modern housekeeping helps; 
home comforts and entertainment; congenial society; 
and direct connection with what’s going on in the 
world, through newspapers and magazines, rural free 
mail delivery and the Parcel Post-—these farm and vil- 
lage women have little cause to be envious of their sis- 












[{gitreads Make Life Easier 
“Yor Women On The Jarm 


Think a minute of what the railroads have done for the 
particularly the women living 
e small towns. 


With these pertinent facts before them, and in view 
of the larger public influence now exercised by women, 
let these women join in with the right-thinking men in 
seeing that the railroads are treated fairly —-particularly 
in the matter of the legislation now being proposed to 
further restrict and hamper the railroads—and thereby 
show their appreciation of what the railroads are doing 
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SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY, 









Dept. p Savannah, 


war 7 SrEee. SHINGLES 
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DAIRY SUPPLIES 
Write Dept 115 
For Catalog and free 
booklet on 

“Calf Raising” 


We Also Sell 
Butter Boxes 








EGG { 12 Doz. Size ie each 
CRATES( 3 “ “ 50 each 


(Plus Parcel Post) 


DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 





= Saws Logs « Falls Trees 

Buzzes Branches 
Does Belt 
Work 







SA WS 15 CORDS ADAY 
—Easy with the OTTAWA LogSaw! Wood 
selling for $3 a cord brings owner $45 a day. 
Write for FREE Book and Special Offer today. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO., 





















1841-S Weed Street, Ottawa, Kansas. 
na Musical Way, 
Pi 
1anos On Forbes Easy Pay! 
Many Used (But not Abused) Phonographs \ price 
ital 











Roem i841-S Magee Bidg., Pitteburgh, Pa. 
Witha Piano, Player or Phon- 
The Best Makes to Select From! 


n 
Player AMpte Your Home Brighter 
ograph 
Forbes & Sons Piano Co., 27.300" 
Call orrite For FreeCatalogue 











» Should Be No Shortage of 
Arsenate 


EORGIA farmers are not worrying 

much over the expected shortage of 
calcium arsenate and consequent high 
prices for the poison next year. 

“We have been 
‘shortage’ every year,” 
Georgia State Entomologist, 
as I know it has never 
enough to give us any 
trouble. 


hearing about this 
says Ira Williams, 
“and so far 
materialized 
very serious 


desk right now letters 
from a California company which will 
turn out 300 tons of raw white 
a month, a Montana company which will 
produce 100 tons a'‘month, a firm in 
California which will produce five tons 
of calcium arsenate a day, a firm in 
Germany offering to put 200 tons of 
calcium arsenate a month on the Ameri- 
can market, and a firm in Australia 
which can put either raw arsenic or cal- 
cium arsenate on the market. 

“There is a larger supply in view for 
the coming year than ever before. And 
with every prospect bright that the pres- 
ent bill before Congress repealing the 
25 per cent duty on calcium arsenate will 
pass, I see no reason for farmers to be 
worried either about a short supply or 
high prices, 

“The present talk is, I am convinced, 
an attempt on the part of manufacturers 
to stampede the farmer into buying ar- 
senate in advance and at present high 
prices. But if he will wait a little while 
and take his time about buying, he will 
find that he can get all the poison he 
needs at reasonable prices. There will 
be plenty of calcium arsenate on the 
market by the time he needs it—in fact, 
there is plenty now.”* 


“T have on my 


arsenic 


And as the opinion expressed by Mr. 
Williams is felt pretty generally by 
leaders throughout the state, there is 
little danger of the farmers being stam- 
peded_ into loading up on high-priced ar- 
senate. 

They'll need calcium arsenate — more 
arsenate than ever before, in fact—but 
they are wait for reasonable 
prices before buying. j.. 7. REED. 
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Watermelon Campaign Goes 


Over Big 


HE membership campaign for the 
Sowega Watermelon Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters at Adel, Ga., 
is going over big. Up to November 15, 
more than 75 per cent of the growers of 
Brooks, Thomas, Grady, and Mitchell 
counties had signed up. Work had just 
started in Colquitt at that time, and the 
signing up was running as 
high if not higher than in any of the 
counties. Not all of the 25 per 
will remain out of the 
have not yet be 
signing a five 
association is strictly coope r- 


going to 


percentage 


other 


cent association, 


as many of these en seen, 


Growers are years’ con- 


tract. The 
ative and 


expects to be the controlling 


factor in the marketing of watermelons 
from North Florida and Southwest 
Georgia. Es A. N. 
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Florida Farm News 
TRAWBERRIES Moving. — Indica- 
— point to a fairly ntity 
of strawberries in the lower part of the 
for Christmas trade. A few, were 
Thanksgiving trade, al- 
though large shipments will not start 
until the first of the year. The crop, 
taken as a whole, is in fair condition, 
and the acreage is estimated to be 
slightly larger than last year. The ber- 
ries marketed in mid-winter bring com- 
paratively high prices, and growers take 
considerable pains to put them on the 
market in as nearly perfect condition as 
possible. 

Preparing for Potato Crop—Consid- 
able preparations are being made in the 
Hastings section for the early Irish po- 
tato- crop: About 15,000 tons of com- 


2 
good qu 


state 


ready for the 


Farm News of Interest 


y4 


mercial fertilizer will be used, much of 
which has already’ been hauled out. The 
seed potatoes are also being shipped in 
now. Indications point to a slightly in. 
creased acreage over last year. Planting 
will start: about the first of January, and 
the crop is usually harvested in from 
90 to 100 days from planting. 


Blackberry Growers Organize.—Growe 
ers of the Florida Marvel Australian 
blackberry recently organized an asso« 
ciation at St. Petersburg. It is known 
as the Florida Marvel Australian Blacks 
berry Association. At an early date a 
booklet will be put out which will give 
definite and authoritative information as 
to methods of growing this blackberry, 
T. A. Quinn is president of the asso- 
ciation, Walter Hullman, first vice- pres- 
ident; D. L. Smith, second vice-presi- 
dent; L. B. Adams, secretary; A. C, 
McLean, treasurer; J. B. Shoecraft, Jr., 
chairman committee on ethics, and L, 
L. Reid, chairman scientific committee. 

Citrus Fruits Ripening Fast.—Oranges 
and grapefruit are ripening faster than 
usual in Florida this season, This is due 
partially to the cool weather that has 
prevailed in the state during the past few 
weeks. The fruit is of excellent quality, 
and the biggest crop ever grown is be- 
ing produced. Up to November 13, 5,662 
cars had-been shipped as compared to 
4,916 to the same date last year, 


Price and Production Gain.—The cit- 
rus industry is gaining in Florida. In 
1909, the production was 6,100,000 boxes, 
and last year it was 16,900,000 boxes, or 
an increase of 177 per cent. According 
to L. M. Rhodes, state marketing agent, 
the price secured by the Florida grower 
of citrus fruit since 1909 has increased 
141 per cent. At that time, the Florida 
citrus crop amounted to about one box 
for every 15 people in the United 
States. Today it amounts to a box 
for every six people. Thus we see that 
despite the production increase of nearly 
three times, the price has more than 
doubled. This was brought about very 
largely by producing a superior product 
and marketing intelligently. 

New Cover Crop. — A 


cover being rec¢ 


new legume 
ynmended to 
Florida people by the State Experiment 
Station. It is known as Crotalaria. It 
has been thoroughly tested out on the 
station farm and several citrus groves. 
It does better on the light sandy lands 
than either beggarweed, velvet beans, 


crop is 


or cowpeas. It asks Bermuda no odds, 
It is not liked very well by livestock, but 
is more or less of a protection in, the 
citrus groves against the pumpkin bug. 
This bug likes it and stays on it rather 
than on the citrus tree It is a good 


cover crop for citrus groves of all parts 
pecially those that are on 
and sandy 
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Alabama Farm News 


B’ GG! oT S utsuma Crop Ever Gro 
—The 


itsuma or: crop in Bald- 

grees counties 1s 

amounting to ximately 750 

loads this This is the 

crop that has yet been grown 

yut $1,250,000. The 
v 


rapidly viot 


of the state, e 


light 


soils. 


g od, 
cafr- 


win and 
appro 
f biggest 
and will 
industry 
30,000 


eason, 


sell for 


is growing than 


orchard heaters have been bought, in 

1 1 1 4 
order that the trees may be protected 
against freeziny if extremely cold 


weather should come along. T! 
ers in thes« 
active during the 
picking, grading, packing 


this crop. 
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HERE are 25,679,000 milk cows in the 

United States. Of this number, 
24,429,000 are-on farms, the remaining 
1,250,000 being kept by town and city 
folks. The number was greater on Jan- 
uary 1; 1923 by 347,000 than a year 
previous. Production also increased an 
average of 75 pounds per cow, or from 
3,945 pounds in 1921 to 4,020 pounds in 
1922. 


1e grow- 


two counties have been very 
past few weeks in 
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A Jesse French 


PIANO 


For Christmas 


A piano is the best gift for 
the whole family — a Jesse 
French Piano. 


When you buy a_ Jesse 
French you know you will 
never have to buy another 
piano. You know it will re- 
tain its unrivalled tone perfec- 
tion for a lifetime; that you 
can always be proud of it; that 
even if Paderewski or Rach- 
maninoff, or Hoffman came to 
your home you would have an 
instrument worthy of their 
touch. 


Home-Made Music 
is the Best 


You enjoy the phonograph 
and the radio, but for down- 
right pleasure, there is nothing 
superior to the music made by 
your own family—with daugh- 
ter at the piano and the rest 
joining in the old Southern 
melodies. 


There is a Jesse French deal- 
er near you. See him and 
have your piano delivered for 
Christmas. 


Liberal terms if you desire. 


Write for Complete Catalog 


Jesse French & Sons 


Piano Company 


Montgomery, Alabama 


. 























NEW LAMP BURNS 


Beats Electric or Gas 


94% AIR 


A new oil lesip. that. that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94 
per cent air and 6 per cent common kero- 
sene (coal oil). 

rhe inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, IIl., is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user in 
each locality who will help him introduce 
it. Write him today for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and witout experience or 

oney make 5500 per month. 


Georgia Has. Million Bearing 
Pecan Trees 


EORGIA now has a total of 991,510 

bearing pecan trees. This does not 
include the large number that have 
been set in recent years and have not 
yet reached the bearing age. 

The average distance apart of the 
trees is around 50 feet. Some are set 
60 feet apart, and others 40, but 50 is 
probably about the average. This dis- 
tance gives 17 to the acre, and when fig- 
ured at this average, there are nearly 
60,000 acres in this state now growing 
pecan trees which have reached the bear- 
ing age. 

Sixteen counties have 10,000 or more 
bearing trees. The leader is Mitchell 
with 78,000, closely followed by Lee with 
73,000. The following are the counties 
that have 10,000 or more: Lamar, Ma- 
con, Pike, Houston, Bullock, Daugherty, 
Grady, Lee, Mitchell, Randolph, Sum- 
ter, Thomas, Crisp, Telfair, Hift and 
Ware. These 16 counties have a total 
of 446,114 of the bearing trees, or more 
than 26,000 acres. 

Georgia is the greatest pecan state in 
the union, when we consider only the 
budded or grafted varieties. Texas of 
course leads when it comes to the seed- 
ling pecans or those that grow wild in 
the woods. All over the South the pecan 
is being planted in ever-increasing num- 
bers, and Georgians are proud of the 
fact that thefr state was apparently the 
first to realize the great value and im- 
portance of this crop. Throughout the 
Cotton Belt the budded or grafted va- 
rieties are being planted so rapidly 
@ to warrant the statement that the pecan 
is rapidly becoming one of the most im- 
portant tree crops of the South. 


5. Spa ete 
Propagating Scuppernongs 


HAVE a large Scuppernong vine 

and want to get some new plants 
from it. Can I do this by cuttings? If 
not, how? 


The bunch grapes, such as Concord, 
Delaware, White Niagara, etc., are usu- 
ally propagated by cuttings, but the 
Scuppernong type.of grape is not. The 
best method to get new plants from 
Scuppernongs is by means of layering. 
This method consists of taking a long 
vine that grew the past season and lay- 
ing it down on the ground. Pile-dirt on 
top of each joint or node until it is sev- 
eral inches deep. Roots will form from 
these joints, and new plants grow 
therefrom. Allow them to grow one 
season, when they may be cut off, dug 
up and set out. This will give you 
vines’ that will produce grapes like the 
vine from which they came. 


AAR 


Can Grow Asparagus Without 
Salt 


“M” ASPARAGUS is not doing well 
and I am told that it won’t grow 
unless I put a lot of salt on it. Do you 
advise the use of salt? If so, how much 
and when should it be put on?” 
Salt is not necessary for growing good 
asparagus and there is no need of apply- 
ing it at any time when either kainit or 
muriate of potash is used in the fertilizer 
for asparagus. ‘This crop requires very 
rich land. Most failures are due to lack 


of fertility, not to a lack of salt. Cut 


and remove the old tops before the seed 
fall to the ground and then cover the as- 


paragus rows with a liberal application 
of stable manure. Before doing this 
apply 800 to 1,200 pounds per acre of a 


fertilizer mixture composed of equal 


parts of acid phosphate and kainit, for 


500 to 750 pounds of equal parts of acid 
phosphate and muriate of potash. In late 
February or early March, apply 200 to 


300 pounds of nitrate of soda and an ad- 


ditional 100 to 150 pounds of nitrate 





when you begin cutting 





in the spring. 





Note These 


setters. All work under his 
direct control. 


heavily galvanized, 50-gallon 
capacity. 


tially built. 


around roots automatically. 
Packing pressure easily adjusted. 


can be’ varied from 8 to 55 
inches by simply shifting lever. 





adjusted from 2 to 414 inches. 

Special furrow opener furnished 
for deeper planting. e 
“4, 
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NEW IDEA 


TRANSPLANTER 








HERE is the only transplanter 

that gives the driver com- 
plete control of the work! In his 
seat behind the plant-setters he 
can direct the planting—time the 
movement of the machine with 
plant setters—and control the ad- 
justments for perfect planting. 
From start to finish the New Idea is 
thoroughly modern. Easily controlled 
and adjusted. Efficient in every opera- 
tion—opening the furrow, watering, pack- 
ing the soil around the plants. Write 
today for illustrated folder—and pointers 

“on extra profits to be made through 
proper transplanting. 


Big Features 





1. Driver sits behind plant- 


2. Water tank is heavy steel, 


3. Frame is steel, substan- 


4. Pack wheels press soil 


5. Spacings between plants 


6. Depth of furrow can be 











Made by the makers of the famous New Idea Manure Spreader 


The New Idea Spreader Co. 
COLDWATER, OHIO 
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mMeyermsom 


PRICE H 
$233 
complete 
with batteries 
(Model D-11) 
as illustrated 
F. O. B. 
East Orange, 
N. J. 









The PORTABLE 
Electric Light 
and Power Plant 


HOMELITE produceselectricity HOMELITE is portable, never 
for light and power wher- needs a repair mantocome— 
ever required. if need be take it to the man. 


HOMELITE is not limited in HOMELITE needs no founda- 
capacity—one unit 500 watts tion — place it where you 
or more. Any output obtain- want it and move it when 

you want to. 











able by adding units. 


HOMELITE is made 12, 32 and 
110 volts. 


HOMELITE is made by 


HOMELITE is compact, simple, 
strong, dependable, durable. 


The Simms Magneto Company 


76 North Arlington Avenue 
HOMELITE is distributed by 


Delhi Battery & Supply Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
Electric ServiceStation Lewistown, Mont. 
L.W. Gunby Company Salisbury, Md. 
Harcol Film Company New Orleans, La. 
Walter H. Moreton Corp. — Boston, Mass. 
Midwest Ltg. & Sales Corp. Omaha, Neb. 


Southern Water Supply Co. 

Smith-Meeker Engineering Co. 
Texas Home Lighting Co. 
Whitaker Ranch L.& P.Co. Denver, Colo. 
HOMELITE Co. of Cal. 


East Orange, N.]J. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 
Tampa, Fla. 

New York 
Dallas, Texas 


Motor Equipment Company, Wichite, Kansas 






Los Angeles, Cal. 
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PECAN TREES PAY 
BIG DIVIDENDS 


ECANS have a bright future. 
Northern markets are pay- 
to $1 a pound for 





ing 60 cts. 


good quality nuts and the de- 
mand is not filled. You can get 
a good steady income from a 
trees 
established. Make a start this 
year with 50 trees, or more if 


little land after the 


you have the land. 


Glen St. Mary Nurseries Co. 
Glen St. Mary, Florida 


Citrus Nurseries at Winter Haven, Fla. 


We haw 
necled 


13-24 


no agents, nor are we cone 


with any other nursery 






Southern Planting Facts 


be sent for 
the asking, gives meth- 
culture, de- 
scribes and illustrates 
in color Curtis, Frots- 
cher, Money -Maker, 
Schley, Stuart, and 
Success; six of the 
most desirable varie- 
ties. Send today for 
this booklet. 


which will 


ods of 


are 
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The Only Original and Genuine 


HE only way to measure Fence cost is 
by years of service. American Fence 


lasts longer. More 


pounds of steel, long 


life galvanizing, better construction. 


It protects your property in the best pos- 
sible way—at the least possible yearly ex- 


pense. 


Quick delivery from your local dealer on 
American Fence and Steel Fence Posts. 


AME RICAN STEEL 


( hicag 


& WIRE COMPANY 


B Dal Denver 





Seven Things to Do in the 
Garden Now 


% LTI\ i tl late irnips spin- 
ach, kal tc. These a other s mi- 


hardy veg ‘ should } found vrow 
! ing in the garden in Flori { south 
of line, drawn 
through Augusta, 
Ga.: Macon, Ga; 
Montgomer Ala.; 
Jackson, Miss.: and 


North Louisiana. 
An occasional cul- 

this time 

help 


tivation at 
of vear will 
push them along 
MR. NIVEN > | 
n 





the extreme 
northern or mountainous part of the South 
the late crop ot 
and stored. In the 
Coast regions they 
remain in the field, pulling as 
When storing put away in the 
potatoes 


beets should be pulle 1 


middle and Gulf 
may be allowed to 
needed 
same 


way what that sweet or Irish 


; are stored 





3. Destroy the larger part of next 
Spring's crop of cutworms by breaking 
the garden soil broadcast now. hese 
pests pass the winter in t surface of 
the soil and if the ground broken 
now, th will be exposed to the weather 

land a good percentage of them wil! die. 

4. Fall plowing deef the soil and 
increases water holding capacity 
Unless rarden is growing winter 
vegetable a covet op, break jt at 
once. Water is the limiting f iCtOfg_jN 
crop production. It is easy enough to 
add all the plant food a crop will con- 
sume, but ss the water is stored up 





when it falls in the form of rain, the 
maximum amount needed will not be 
present during the dry spells of the fol- 
lowing summer. 

5. If: the 


garden soil has become so 


badly infested with nematodes as to 
make it nearly impossible to grow vege- 
tables, arrange for a new garden spot 
now. Pick out a piece of ground where 
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, ‘s 
RSERIES 

To aid in the needed further 


diversification of the South’s agri- 
culture, Summit Nurseries offer 
fine stock, in the best parketion, of 


Pecans and 
| Fruit Trees 


Also roses and other oon ia 
tals, which will give you both pleas- 
ure and profit. Write caddie for 
free copy of handsome new illus- 


trated catalog. 


Summit Nurseries 
Monticello, Florida 





Satsuma orange trees sold out for 
this season—order now for 








next year’s planting 
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FRESH FRUIT 


Demand Increases! 


The demand for fresh fruits h 
increased from 20 to 30 per cent in 
the last five years and is still 
creasing. It affects all fruits—A 
ples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Che 
ries, Grapes, Berries and Pecans. 
Grow them for your own use or 
for local or distant markets. To 
get your share of fruit profits, 
start NOW. Ser d now for our 
catalog of the c el st fruits for 
the Dixie Planter. No better trees 
ire grown than ours. 


The Howard-Hickory Co. 


Nurserymen Landscape Gardeners 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA» 


Representatives Wanted in the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi 
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the regular field crops have been grown. 
Select one as rich as possible, and rea- 
sonably near the house for convenience. 
Fence it and break it broadcast good 
and deep. 

6. When a new garden is started, un- 
less the ground is already very rich, 
give an application of 25 to 30 two- 
horse loads of stable manure. Broadcast 
it just before breaking the ground. This 
may sound like an excessive amount, but 
it isn’t, as garden crops must have large 
quantities of plant food if good yields 
of crisp, tender, palatable vegetables are 
to be secured. 
7. Cultivate the newly set strawberry 
plants. Those set early in the fall and 
cultivated several times between setting 
and real cold weather, will produce 
one-half to one-third of a crop next 
spring. Don’t expect to produce a full 
crop until the second year. 


Six Things to Do in the 
Orchard Now 

ANURE the fruit trees. This is not 

the time commercial fertili- 
zer, but is the for applying 
stable manure. under the 
trees, beginning 12 to 18 inches from 
the base of the tree, and scatter two or 
three feet beyond the spread of the 


branches. 


to use 
proper time 
Broadcast it 


2. Thin out the branches when prun- 
ing fruit trees. As a matter of fact, 
most of the pruning of any fruit tree 
should be largely confined to thinning 


that sunshine must be 
center of the tree, if 
»roduced. 


out. Remember 
able to enter the 
first class fruit is to be 

3. Prune early, or just 
the leaves have failen and the 
dormant, because early winter 


as soon as all 
tree is 
pruning 





tends to throw the tree into wood pro- 
duction the following spring. This is 
desirable in order that they may pro- 
duce the proper amount of new wood. 
Late winter or very early spring prun- 
ing checks the wood growth somewhat. 
Pruning stimulates fruit bud formation 
on the branch which is pruned or cut, 
but does not affect the whole tree. 

4. Mulch the fruit trees, particularly 
any set in the last two or three years. 
Manure is the best material to use, as 


this will serve both as a mulch and as a 
fertilizer. The mulch will help keep 
the soil moist, thereby increasing the 


chances of the newly set tree living, and 
growing off properly. Then the plant 
food in the manure will be dissolved by 
rain and utilized by the roots. In mulch- 
ing do not put the manure too close to 
ethe tree. Keep jt six or more inches 
away, as otherwise it may serve as a 


nest for rats and mice 
5. Set the home orchard before Christ- 
mas. It is true that fruit trees can be 


set any time during the winter, but those 
set before Christmas have a considera- 
ble advantage those set later in the 
winter. Don't let anything prevent this 
work being 

6. Set 
the Tane-Nashi 
home 


over 


done right 
Japanese persimmons of 
variety. A few should 
orchard, They will 


away. 


some 


be in every 


grow anywhere that the wild or native 
persimmon grows and will produce ripe 
fruit when three or four years old. The 
fruit ripens from August to October, 
when most other fruit is scarce, 


Bringing Back Rundown 
Orchards 


OW run-down orchards may be 
brought back and made to pay a 
profit, was demonstrated in Christian 
County, Kentucky, by the College of 


Agriculture horticulturists.. The demon- 
stration orchard consisted of cherry, 
peach, and apple trees. Before the dem- 


onstration, the fruit either rotted or 
dropped from the trees before it was 
ripe. By properly pruning, spraying, 


and cultivating the six cherry trees pro- 
duced 110 gallons above the amount used 
for home canning. They sold readily 
for 75 cents per gallon, or $82.50 from 
the six trees. One peach tree, from 
which the owner had never had enough 
first-class fruit to make a pie, produced 
fruit that sold for $18.20. The total sales 
from the small home orchard amounted 
to $360. ‘The cost of bringing the or- 
chard back was as follows: Barrel spray 
pump, $15; spray material, $12; labor, 
$25; or a total of $52, making a profit of 
$308. 

Similar demonstrations were made on 
54 neglected home orchards in 37 coun- 
ties of the state. In one year six of 
these produced a net profit of $1,099.10. 
The net profit from these 54 small home 
orchards, which were so run down as to 
produce no fruit of value, was more than 
$11,000. 

There are literally thousands of home 
orchards all over the South where just 
as good or better showings could be 


made. All that is needed is a little care 
and work in the way of pruning, spray- 
ing, fertilizing, and cultivating. Those 
who have these neglected orchards 
should immediately take steps bring 
them back. *If you don’t know how to 


agent. If 


Pro rre ssive 


consult the county 
write The 
Horticultural Dey 
ment of your state agricultural tt 49 
stating definitely the number of 
and kinds that you have, the condition 
they are in, etc., and the information as 
to how to proceed will be freely given. 
2 wR RB 

HE longest nights of the year aré 

here. -Now is the time for helpful 
reading... The blank on page five will 
help you get the world’s best books aA 
amazingly low_ prices. 


proceed, 
you haven’t one, 
Farmer, or the art- 


trees 


The Progressive Farmeaq 


| Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 
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ported French 
lavishly Silk Br 


broidered, A most grace 
ful model for stout wo- 
men, and only $2.98 on 


approval for a 


time only! Positively the 
most amazing offer o 


the year, but pure 
an advertisement 
Gordon Bates Co, 


that every Woman may 


KNOW Gord 
Rates v ar 
without ul Say 
where, 

SEND NO. 
MONEY! 


Embroidery in 
bieck and gold 
braid gives the 
necessary note 
of smartness 
and dec« ration 
to this he 
ing one-piece 
dress. Banc 
on yoke 
sleeves is of fine 
black braid. Long 
narrow sash ties 
at frent in pop- 
ular style. And 
the material—im- 
ported Freneh 
Serge insures 
most generous ser- 
vice. Be sure and 
send quick No, 
don’t miss this ad- 
vertising offer 
Sizes 39 to 55-inch 
bust measure. In 
black and _ navy. 
Order biack by No. 
12436; Navy by 
12437. 
Remember—on ap- 
proval, Just pay 






postman on arriv- 
al, plus few cents 
postage. 


Your money every penny, 


sladly refunded at 


are not delighted and amazed 


it this bargain. 


Gordon Bates Co. 
Dept. 1242 


1923 


to grow in 


STYLISH STOUT Succeeding With Bush Fruits 
Freneh Serge [7- 15_possible the South 


998 


Yes! season's newest, 
most ee style, in Im- 


practically all of the varieties of rasp- 
berries, dewhberries, and _ blackberries 
Sizes | grown in the Northern States. Owmeg to 
$9 the long haul to market, it will be neces- 
sary to choose a few select kinds that 
will combine all the necessary good 
55 points. 

The fruit must be firm enough to carry 
well to destination, and have size suffi- 
cient to command a fancy price. It will 
not pay to ship poor grades that bring 
only a fair price, as the cost of shipping 
and overhead expense will eat up the 
profit on all but the very finest kind of 
fruit. 

It must ripen at a season when it can 
be marketed before the home-grown fruit 
is ripe in the territory where shipments 
are made. Good grading, full measure, 
neat crates and clean cups must be look- 
ed after as a matter of course. Last 
summer we saw a large consignment of 
Southern fruit poorly graded, poorly 
packed, shipped to a market already ov- 
erloaded with home-grown fruit of the 
same kind. The consignment had to be 
sold at a price that would barely pay 
transportation on the shipment. 

The location must be treated from two 
‘viewpoints. The first is related to dis- 
tance from shipping station and condition 
of roads. In the growing of perishable 
fruit such as berries, the location should 
be near a good shipping point or at least 
located on a good road so that deliveriés 
can be made quickly and over roads that 
will not injure the fruit in hauling. 
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Plant Berries in Protected Places 


HE other angle to location is the 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. plant proper, relative to protection 





from drying winds and hot sunshine. 





Prints 344 





ite neak 
finishing and 7 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


RO.B0X 7i ~ é 
LOLLAR’S BinminGHaM.ALa. least timber on the south and west sides to 


Fruit is more than 90 per cent water, and 
this must be supplied in sufficient quan- 
tity to make the product plump, juicy 
and full size. With this end in view we 
should locate the berry field, if possible, 
where it is surrounded with timber or at 






pplies by mail\ 
#5¢each 











protect it from drying winds and to 











break, in part, the hot rays of the sun. 


- ARMY wiaene LOG CARTS Select also a location with ‘elevation suffi- 


Write for ° F - “ : : 
descriptive cient to insure frost drainage. Many a 
—— crop has been lost entirely by late frosts 

The by planting in low land where frosts set- 


J. B. McCrary ° , ; 
Co. tle from surrounding elevations. 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Clean cultivation is necessary and it 











3 Write Buy Seven dest from athe Manu- 9 ps a. ay os 
pe ecturere aud be sssured of a, free rass and cultivate only the center of the 
° goo end teliahle yooduct. Established 1915. = & e< only e 

HITE SERUM COMPANY «= rows. 
= a. = uv, 
@ FREE.| L.D.Phone Main 2569 Nashville, Tenn. @ 


us > nt so as cons 
A AR IR must be frequent so as to conserve all 


YOUR! the moisture possible for the period of 
HOGS fruiting. Another successful method is 


to mulch the rows heavily with straw or 


This mulch not only holds ‘the 
S. VETERINARY License 114 Eg moisture but keeps the ground cool and 
BSSBGBSBBEGESSS8 the fruit bright and glossy. Plantings 
may be successfully made in either fall 





TRIA 


e will Als STERLING razor on 30 days trial. If Se costs 


We: If not, costs nothing. 


LING COMPANY 





or early spring, October, November and 
December being ideal months. 


W. N. SCHARFF. 


Fine Horsehide 5 Write toda 
See a BALTIMORE. MO. ¥ ¥ ¥ 








| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK || How I Sold a Cantaloupe 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


Crop 


part of the 


1 AST year the principal pa 
_ REGISTERED DUROCS L cantaloupe crop of the Southeast was 


Service Boars, bred gilts, pigs ail ages and open sows, a ‘ 
breed, satisfaction guaranteed affected by too much rain, and to have 


beet blood of the 




















win he shipped the fruit to an Eastern market 
was to take the chance oi losing the 
va SHORTHORNS freight in addition to the fruit. All the 
H nearby markets were overstocked, while 
Sk H O 4 T oO R N Ss Albany, my home town, was the dump- 
THE FARMER’S CATTLE ing ground for train loads. For a week 
rd r 10 dave duri > ight of the > 
TNE CARMERD CATTLE 10 days during the height of the sea 
1LORTHORN COWS are profitable milkers ani son, cantaloupe $s were ped Idled on the 
r calves grow into steers that make rapid gains e . 

he feed lot and dress out a high percentage at streets from farm trucks, baby go-carts, 

he market. For information, write . > of) j 1 hi 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N., and every other conceivable vehicle, and 

13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, tlinols. sold as low as 10 cents per dozen 
= I realized that that price would not pay 
2 the expense of marketing and that some 
Make $100 a Day—Be an other than ordinary metlMfods of selling 


You can if ros 
say it. 





818 Walnut St., 
Reciiae 


Another term February 18th at Los Angeles. 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL loupes were most plentiful, I loaded a 


(18 years largest in the world 


AUCTIONEER! would have to be employed to prevent a 


Sete etal We her tet tele a6 loss, so I decided to use a bit of strategy. 


Term ) b 1 ’ 
7 2 ae On Saturday morning, when canta- 


lot of field crates, with the melons just 
as they came from the field, on a two- 





KANSAS city, mo. | 








(23) ~ 1997 








Do you want 
582 ? 


R TEN or twenty times that much additional 
profit, depending simply on the number of 
cows you own. Listen— 


Down in Fairfax County, Virginia, the dairymen 
belong to a Cow Testing Association. Various 
kinds of feed are given the 665 cows in these herds, 
but LARRO is the general favorite. A year’s 
record, compiled by the official tester, makes the 
reason plain: 

Herds which received more than 
50% of LARRO earned an average 
net profit of $15.82 more per cow 


than the other herds. 














Fully half of all these Fairfax County cows 
were in the LARRO extra-profit division! 


Only a feed made of tested ingredients— 
feed that never varies in the kind, the 
quality or the percentage of ingredients—a 
feed absolutely free from dangerous iron and 
steel trash—can make that extra money for 
you. LARRO answers these specifications 
—absolutely. There’s a LARRO dealer 
near you. Write us if you don’t know 
where to find him. 


The Larrowe Milling Company, Detroit, Mich. 








FREE “Feeding the | The Larrowe aves Company 


Fresh Cow” is 64 Larrowe Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
the title of an article that | Gentlemen: * 
appears in the December I am now feeding... ...cows and I want to receive, with- 


issue of the Larro Dairy- | out cost, your magazine—The Larro Dairyman.” 
man. [f you are not 





receiving thie excellent, Name bike hasetacdadesesehoueeechicets eeececces 
free magazine for cow- 
owners, fill out and mail a SE ere ry reer Sobucee ooes 
this coupon now, or take 
it to your LARRO dealer. WBS. Sicccccccgawses eee eecceece 


























AYLOR Saw PMAILL 

Bimpi al it's 

the Traylor’ bey , little. hase big meney. 

Migrs. of Engines, Boilers, Shingle Milis Drag Sewa, 

Gdgers, etc Learn why ours is better, Write today. 
Teylor tron Works & Supply Co., Mecon, Ga. 















of ideal Chickens in Beautiful peat- 
¥ tors, 8 satis Poultry. fram- 
ing. Given oni ith 
es esue.Wor! ry '. 
huck fa = of money-making tena, articles, 
oremost pou aut es. 
au! 80 to 120 pages. SPECIAL 0: 


POULTRY Pi. few ele ing 5 pr 25¢ 


stampe or coin toda: 









enc -" ‘evant ou with P i Poultry, 7 Regs »] Poultry Sedans Dpt t Meerta pitt 








derful, mon tg mailed for ~ + . nickel. 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 92 Clarinda, 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 


MY PRIZE WINNING AND 
EGG LAYINC STRAIN OF 
BARRED ROCKS. RHODE 
ISLAND REDS, AND WHITE 





LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES! 


All style 150 Illustrations; pocuat of , eetting we winter eggs, 
and copy 0) ““The Full Egg Basket. 5 cents, 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL Dept. 29 Indianapolis, Ind. 











LEGHORNS MAKE A LIVING 








ho agon, and started it to tow FOR ME, 7#£Y WiLL MAKE 
an + of ee inte |e le a MONEY FOR YOU. ~~ 
ahead of the truck which was loaded WRITE TODAY FOR MY BABY CHICK PROPOSITION 
with crated melons, then I followed in ‘ R.E.GETTYS, SCENIC DRIVE 

my “flivver” with as many crates as RNOKVLE “TENNESSER. Gem - 





that would carry. By the time the truck 
had called on the wholesale trade, the & Fegs 





wagon arrived, and I started grading QUALITY Chicks « Foes 
and crating on the back end of my Miser Pauley reccvey. . 
wagon. Being parked on one of the xy arms, Columbia, Me, 
principal business streets a crowd soon Day- old CHICKS for Sale 
gathered to watch the process. We used White Leghorns (Ferris stfain), pedigreed 
flat crates which carry 12 medium sized po Ae Ege cee Bo ect auaraniged. 
melons, making a small attractive pack- ‘et PEACOCK POULTRY FAR ey 














I instant an onlooker showed the | PUREBRED POULTRY 


least interest in the melons I proceeded 


to extract 50 cents from him with the 

assurance that the flivver would deliver MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
a crate to his address in a short time. 68 BREED ENS DUCKS. GEES ensn: 
The result was 200 crates sold tha day Ys, FOWLS, EGGS. 

on a market that was already overstock- cong ccierts a toe pe se Be ss 
ed and sufficient orders for future de- | a. a. ZIEMER, "AUSTIN, MINN, 
liveries were booked to make that crop 


pay a small profit, whereas the day be- G4 BREEDS cies urkeys and : 


fore it had looked like a complete loss. wage and incubat incuba tors a fo ~ + A 


V> S. GIBSON. At it 31 
Georgia. en Pe uneayE Bt si i 


vee be fear pe | 
2 
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t aks Farmers me 
ro And Breeders’ Cards 
CASH WITH ORDER 








Carolinas-Virginia. 100,000 N. 8. C., 
Mississippi Valley 100,006 
Combination rate—all four editions 


Edition— Circulation | States Covered— 
Georgia-Alabama.. $5,000 Ga., Fia., and Ala. 
Texag,.... 65,000 Texas and 8. Okla 


OG VO. seccesa 8 cents per word 
Nik ;’"Mise., La., and Tenn.. 


Farmers’ Exchange-| Livestock Display 
TITTiTTT 6 cents 8 per word 3.50 per inch 
ovecveees 5 cents per word $3.00 per inch 
$4.00 per inch 
B cents per word $4.00 per inch 

6 cents Bi - word $12.50 per inch 








Each initial, number or amount counts as a word. 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


State plainly what editions you wish to use, 





LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





hatching. 
Shropshire, Summerville, G 


Seautifully marked Barred Rock Cockerels—Eggs for 
Best strains. en rite for information. B. 








Berkshire Pigs. L. H. Robertson. Gloster, Miss. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Choice Rexistered Chester Whites. 
Ranch, Purvis, Mis 
DUROC. JERSEYS 
Bred Sows, Open Gilts, \ennas Herd Boars. Chestnut 
Hill Farm, Lynchburg, Va. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs—8 weeks old, large and thrifty, 
from best Duroc blood lines, registered in buyer’s 
name; $7.50 each. Cloverdale Farm, Sandersville, Ga. 


“HAMPSHIRES 
~ Hampshires—Kaul Lumber Co., Tuscaloosa, “Ala. 


Hillcrest Farm, New- 








Boggy Hollow 











mentaierett Hampshire Hogs. 
bern, Tent 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Owen Strain Reds—Extremely - beautiful Cockerels, 


$3; pullets, $2.50. 


Denton, Hartselle, Ala. 





For Sale—Big Boned 8. C. Reds—Pullets, $1.50; 
cockerels, $3. 


Beautiful stock, Owens’ strain, pullets 


weighing 6 Ibs., $3; cockerels weighing 8 Ibs., $5. 
Prices quoted on pens of 10 pulleta and 1 cockerel, 
Prairie Farms, Pine Apple, Ala. 





Six Rhode Island Red Cockerels—8 months old, 


from the best spring matings Burnett’s Mountain View 
Farm. Magnificent birds—worth several times price 
asked, For quick sale, $5, $7.50 and $10. 8S. B. 
Street, P. O, Box 2811, Birmingham, Ala. 





WYANDOTTES 





Frost-proof Cabbage Plants — Jerseys, 
and Flat ‘ere 500, $1; 1,000, - 
pressed: $1 1,000. Coleman Plant Farms, Fifwn, Ga. 

Send No Money—Millions Cabbege ang Onion Plants 
Ready—500, 50c; 1,000, 90c; 00, T5e. Shipped, 
mail and express, C, O. D., ay and ‘charges. Sex- 
ton Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


root Galeen Plants—Also Onion, Beet, Let- 
liflowe ther | Most mplete 


Cc pariestone 
$1. Ex 















tlow ! Ou *lants com 
g ever issued, fr Write now. Reinhard 
Ashbur ‘ rgia 
" 5 f Cat P} 
ted. 500 stpaid, $ 1,000 
essed, $1 1,000; 10. 000 "tor $7.5 


better R. A. Strain, Brunswick, Ga. 
Frost-proot Cabbag Plants — Leading varieties, 
mailed, : ystpaid: 250, 50c », T5e i 000, $1.50 
Expressed: 1.000, $1; 10,000, $7. 5. From experienced 
grower. Walter Parks, Pisgah, | 
large. e, well 


Millions — ‘Cabbage ~ Plants—Prostproof. 
rooted, true to name. Warly Jersey Wakefield, Succes- 
sion, Drumhead, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen Market. 75¢ 
1,000. W. W. W illlams, Quitman, Ga. 


Charleston Wakefield and Flat Dutch Cabbage 
Plants—Grown from mg Island seed; at $1 per 
1,000, by express or parcel post collect. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Burchhayen Farm, Eastman, Ga. 
25,000,000 ‘‘Frost- peoot. Cabbage Plants — Special 
wholesale prices: 500, 50c; 1,000, 85c; 5,000, $4: 
10,000, $7.50. Cash. Fine stocks, Prompt shipments, 
Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. Councill Seed Come 
pany, Franklin, Va 

















he Progressive Far...., 
COTTON 


Half and Half—Booklet free. 
catur, Ala 








John M. Bligh, De- 









90-Day Weert Beater 
Y Roystor 


mins Cotton Seed-—-Cheap, 
Sexton Plant Co., , Ga 








Maturing N h Cafolina 
Southe 7m Supply Co., New 


Half Cotton Seed—P riced right, i. Write 
A. Peddy & Son, Henderson, Tenn, 


Wiit Resistant Selected and Culle t 
bushel, Stevenson & Wilkerson, Notasulga 


L 
4 





















e Alabama, 

Wannamaker - Cleveland Cotton Seed — 
pure. Write for prices. R. H. Carpenter, 
South Carolina 








Piedmont Pedigreed Cotton Seed—Privately gin: od 
and graded. las world record; 30 bales on 10 acres, 
Write for circular Broome, Danielsville, Ga. 


Improved Wannamaker - Cleveland — Field selected 
year to year. Privately ginned. Recl eaned and graded. 
Particulars and prices on request, A. McLendon, 
Cotton Breeder Atlanta, Ga. 








King’s Early Improved ge pe ag 90 daya, 
Gets ahead of weevil. pecia ces on these fine 

seed for next 30 days. — today for facts. King 
Cotton Seed Co., Lavonia, Ga. 


Wannamaker Improved_ Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
Seed—Absolu pure. st year, sold to seedsmen 

at wholesale, direct and save money. Write for 
A, Ww. C, te, Chester, S. C. 








Cabbage Plants—Fulwood’s Frost-proof—Now ready. 
Varieties: Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Successi 
and Flat Dutch. Prices, by express, any quantity, $1 
per 1,000; by parcel post, postpaid, 500 for $1.25; 
1,000 for $2.25. First-class plants from best Long 
oun Order now. jatisfaction guaranteed. 
P. soo. Tifton, Ga. 





vor Sale—Silver Laced Wyandotte cockerels, $3. 
w. 


« Dodd, Nauvoo, Ala. 





For Fino Blooded FE Hampshire Boar—Write me. 
Sidney Jackson, Commerce, Ga 


POLAND- CHINAS 
Big Type Poland- Chings for Sale—Best breeding. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. J. F. Jacks, Stewart, Miss 


Registered Big Type Spotted and Black Poland- 
Chinas; best breeding at moderate prices. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Burchaven Farm, Fastinan, Ga. 


Registered Big Bone Poland-China Pigs—10 weeks 
old, $10; young service boars, $15 to $20 each; some 
rare bargains to offer. Auburndale Stock Parm 
Tupelo, Miss, 


Offer extra fine | big b bone 10-weeks old Poland- ‘China 
pigs with breeding papers, $10. From large sires and 














dams that have taken prizes. wherever ‘gh wn, Satis- 
faction guaranteed J N. Morrow, Alicevi lle, Ala. 


JERSEYS 


For Sale—Registered and High Grade Jersey Cows 
and Two Registered Jersey Bulls—Fancy _ breeding 
Bargains. __ Winter Green Gardens, , Mari n, A a. 


~ HORSES—JACKS—MULES 


For ‘Bale at Re asonable Prices Registered ‘three and 
five gaited saddle horses Also 5 good jacks and 
one draft stalion. W. L. Graham, Salvisa, Ky. 


PET STOCK 


DOGS 








w 17 Ww, jendotie Cockerels—Martin-Keeler strains; 
$2 to $5. Ala. 
“Large Show White Wyandotte Cockerels — April 


. Tatum, Center, 





hatched, from fine Keeler stock (direct), $2.50. Mrs. 
Maud Johnston, Owassa, Ala. 





Cc ioaing Out My Silver Wyandottes—12 hens, 1 cock, 
$15; limited amount of pullets at M 

by 15th December. 
Poultry Yards. Scottsboro, Ala. 


ust close out 
Just a few pens left, Oak Leaf 





TURKEYS 





Purebred White Maiend Toms—$10. 


Mre. B. K. 


Greene, Greensboro, 


Mammoth Bronze Toms—$12; hens, $6. Mrs, D. 6. D.C. 


Maddox, Union City, _Tenn. 


Purebred Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Hens, $8; gob- 
b! le rs, $10. Ta. 


Purebred Mammoth Bronze—Fine Young Toms $10; 


Cedar Point Farm, Beaverdam, 


hens, $6. Young White Wyandotte cockerels, $2.50. 


Mrs. R. T. Murphy, 


Herbert, Ala. 





Anything in Purebred Bourbon Reds—Unrelated, 
prize winning stock, 
reduced. 

Season’s Choice Big Boned ~ Purebred _ ‘Mammoth 
Bronze—Toms, $10; hens, ; 
est 


100 head to poes from. Prices 


Bryan Nesbit, Waxhaw, 


4d 


; 2-year tom, $20, Larg- 
I ever raised, Mrs. Joe Jackson, Glenwood, Ala. 








Toms, $8: hens, $6. 


Purebred Bourbon Reds—Specially bred to  Madi- 


Square Garden prize winning stock. Fine for age. 
Mrs. F. N. Gibbens, Union Town, 





Alabama. 





Mrs. Traul Waliers, Lavonia. Ga.—Purebred Collie 
Pups—Males, $7.50: females, $5 


Pups—From registered stock, 


Two Female Ce 
. I. Upchurch, Gordo, Ala., Route 3 


For Sale—Coon, Opossum, Skunk, Cat aud Rabbit 
Hounds. L. B. Birchfield, Lineville, Ala 


Free to Dog Owners — Polk Millers Famous Dog 
with 



























Book—614 pages on care, feeding and traini ne 
ailment chart and Senator Vest’s lebrated ‘Tribute 
to a Dox,” etc, Also full list Sergeant’s dog medi 
cines, the athnderd for 44 years. Just send your name 
and address. Our free advice department will answer 


any question about your dog’s health free. Polk Miller 
Drug Co., Ine., 117 Governor St., Richmond, Va 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


Persistency Produces Best Results—Do not miss an 
issue in The Progressive Farmer 


BABY CHICKS 


Special Prices on Baby Chicks. Ozark hatchery, 
Pierce Cc ity, Missou 1. 


Chicks—Book | spring order now and save $5 per - 100. 
Write today for catalog and special prices. Comfort 
Hatchery, Windsor, Missouri, 

Big, Strong, Husky Chicks — From Hogan-tested 
flocks. All the popular breeds and strains. Write for 
prices. Fourth District A. and School Hatchery, 
N. V. Davis r., Carrollton, Ga, 


~Hillpot Qua icks—Strong, _ vigor 





























y Chicks—Strong, vigorous, true w 
breed. Leghorns, Reds, Rocks, White Wyandottes, 
etc. Safe delivery guaranteed 1,200 miles. Catalog 
free. Hillpot, Box 70, Frenchtown, N. J. 








B Chicks every Thursday, from eggs from my own 
pens, fancy high-bred stock. Ferris White Leghorns, 
Anconas $100, $15. Rhode Island Red, Barred Rock 
and Silver Lace Wyandottes 100 $17.50: 50, $9. 
Hatching eggs $1.50 per fifteen. Mrs. Julius Heard, 
Vienna, Ga. 


Listen—Strong, Sturdy Baby Chicks—Make the best 
egg producers and finest broilers. Get our catalog on 
yurebred Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, and White Leg- 
xorns. Delivery guaranteed. Buy chicks now for high- 
= aa roilers, Troutville Poultry Farm, Trout- 
ville, 


PLANTS _ 





Blueberries Plant Sa 


BERRY ‘'Y PLANTS 






Cluster-tree Blueberries— 
free Write today. Sapp’s 





Our 30 years’ 
Blueberry Farm, € . Florida, 
CABBAGE—ONION 





Cabbage Plants 


500 postpaid, 85c. Seaside Farms, 


Darien 





Ps arks, Pisgah 
500, 


500, 


00 Mixed Cabbage Plants—Postpaid, Tic. Walter 
ei 








st-proof Cabbage Plants—All varieties; $1 1,000; 
“G0c. Evergreen Farms, Thomasville, Ga. 

Cabbage, Onion—500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Strawberry 
$2.25. Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala 





Early Jersey Cabbage Plants—$1.25 1,000. 
faction guaranteed 0. D. Murray, Catawba, N. 


Satis- 
Cc 





500 Large Selected Fros t- proof Cc abbage Plants— For 
$1; 


delivered anywhere, All varieties. R. A. Strain, 


Tate Ga. 





500" 


rly Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants—100, 25c; 
ast: 1,000, $2, postpaid, insured. Chas. 8. Beasley, 
Ala. 


Castle be rry. 





Cc Oo D., Send No Money—F rost- -proof Cabbage 
and Onion Plants—$1 1,000; 


5,000, $4.50. Andrew 


Clark, Thomasville, Ga 





Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—All varieties from very 
best seeds. 


1,000, collect; 75c 500, postpaid. x- col 
ya 


Plant Farm, Montezuma, 


__Cabbage— ‘Leading varieties. 
55c 


~ Bermuda Onion, 300, 
mpt service, 


500, 65c; 1; unprepaid. 
Ala. 


Jones Valley Farm, Birmingham, 


~ Early Jersey and Charleston Cabbage Plants—Hardy 


plants; ventilated packages. $1.25 per 1,000, post- 


a A. J. Morgan & Bro., 


Senoia, Ga, 





repaid: 5c: 500, 65c; 1,000, 
1.75. eae “Vailey Farm, Birmingham, 


Calneae. {Tending Varieties), Bermnde Onion—Not 


Postpaid: 1,000, 
la. 


 dorsey, Charles- 


Cabbage Plants—Ear! 
: Fiat Dutch and 


ton we roneid. Succession, yy Hy 
Copenhagen Market—We use 
grown for us at Mattituck, one Island. Can make 
immediate shipment of very fine plants and guarantee 
game to arrive in good condition. By express, $1 per 
1,000. Parcel post, prepaid: 250, 75c; bee, $1.10; 
1,000, $2. Tifton Potato Co., Inc., Tifton, Ga. 
HEDGES 
Hedge Plants — Amoor River Privet — One year, 
branchy, $2; 2 years very branchy, $3 to $10 per 100, 
delivered, according to size. Guaranteed to live. In- 
structions free. Evergreen Nurseries, Conway, 8. C. 
KUDZU 
Write for descriptive booklet on Kudzu plants and 
prices. T. Kiyono, Crichton, Ala. 


Kudzu Plants for Sale—$15 per 1,000, delivered. 
R. L. Folmar, Troy, Ala., Route 7. 

















Purebred Cook, Mexican and Cleveland Cotton Seed 
—Each variety grown on separate farm and carefully 
ginned. Closely graded, high germination. Prices 
reasonable. Edgecombe Seed Breeders’ Ass’n., Inc., 
Tarboro, N. C. 


Cotton Seed for Sale—Nice select Cleveland, Cook, 
King, Simpkins and Poole’s Early Big Boll Cotton 
Seed—Car lots a speciality, Elliot 8. Pool, Clayton, 
North Carolina. 


Cotton Seed—Wannamaker-Cleveland, Cook’s Re-Im- 
proved and King’s Re-improved—Selected from heavy 
yielding types and pedigreed strain. Write for prices, 
cars and less than car lots. Georgia-Carolina Seed 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., and Gaffney, 8. C. 


Coker’s Deltatype Long Staple Cotton Seed—Twe 
and three years from Coker. Staple full 1 5-16 inches. 
This cotton will stand open in field for months with- 
out falling out. for past 3 years have averaged 1,150 

»$,. seed cotton per acre. Less than 10 bushels, ab 
7 to 25 bushels, at $1.65; over 25 bushels, af 
pef bushel. W. C. White, Ghester, 8. C 


GRASS 


Dallis Grass—For pasture, 
Alabama. 





















Lambert, Darlingtoa, 





LESPEDEZA 





For Sale—Kudzu—Place orders for greatest feed and 
and land | builder, Watkins Stock Barm, Troy, Ala. 


When You Plant Kudzu Roots—B suy “the best you 
can get, Sromm a responsible grower who will take pride 
in your suc Cheap roots are poor roots, Write 
for | informat ion. _ Cherokee Farms, Mc onitice ello, Fla. 


~ STRAWBERRY 


Everbearing and Aroma Strawberry Plante—3$3.50 
1,000, delivered. John MecCullar, Jasper, Ala. 


Strawberry Plants—Send $2.50 for 500 Missionary or 
Klondyke; larger lota at reduced prices, John Light- 
foot, E. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Klondyke, Excelsior, Missionary, ade Thompson— 
Postpaid: 100, $1; 300 Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Jones Valley Fa arm, Birmingham, la 





























Progressive Ey vearing Strawberry Plants—Prepaid: 
100, $1; Se, $3.50; 1,000, $6; 5,000, $5 x 1,000, 
Satisfacti guar anteed, L. | 0. Byrn, Sylvia, 


MISCELLANEOUS PLANTS 


For Kudzu Roots — Beggarweed and Guaranteed 
Watson Watermelon Seed, Pecan and Satsuma Tree 
Write Eaton Seed & Nursery Co., Monticello, Fla, 


NURSERY STOCK 

Peach Trees—l0c up. Other Nursery stock boll 
weovil prices. Price list free. Dyer Nursery, taPes 
ette, Georgia 

Peach Trees and Other Trees for Sale—All the best 
varieties. Order now, Shipping | prey day. Agents 
waated. Concord Nursey, Dept. oncord, Ga, 

High-grade Pecan Trees—The kind that live and 
bear. Thousands of satisfied customers. Established 
1902. Simpson Nursery Co., Monticello, Fla., Lock 
Box 38. 

Pecan Trees—We grow and sell high-class budded 
and grafted trees to planters, dealers and other nur- 
serymen, Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, Thomasville, 
Georgia. 

New Fruit—Cluster Blueberry Tree—A wonder. Suc- 
cessfully grown 30 years. General nursery stock, In- 
formation free. y. A. Cox Nursery Co., Gulfport, 
Mississippi. 

Guaranteed Nursery Stock—Peach, Apple and Pear 
—Our Coeclon pear is apparently immune from blight. 
All varietics of apple are specialties, Garden Spot 
Nursery, LaGrange, N. C. 


Extra Choice, Bred Early Bearing, Budded and 
Grafted Paper Shell Fenn Trees for Sale — Largest 
peck, nursery in world, Every tree guaranteed. Cata- 
og and price list free. Bass Pecan Company, Lum- 
berton, Miss. 












































Blightless Pinespole Pears, Papershell Pecans, 
Peaches, A s, Figs, Grapes, Scuppernongs. 
Blueberries, Strawberries, Palms—Satisfaction guar- 


anteed. Buy direct. Catalog. Pigford Nursery, Lum- 
berton, Miss. 





Frost- -proot Cabbage Plants—W ery Flat Dutch 
—500, T5e; 1,000, $1.25; over at 
wholesale prices. 


Special 
American Plant Co., Alma, G 








Baby_ Chicks—November and January Prices—Pre- 
paid. Live gives guaranteed. Mixed: 50, $5; 100, 
$9.75; 500, $49; 1.000, $95. White Leghorns: 50, $6.75: 
100, Sis: 500, tie, 1,000, $105. White Wyendoties, 
Rhode Island Reds, and Buff Orpingtons: 50, $7 
i $14.50; 500, $60; 1,000, $125. Worth County 
Hatchery, Sylvester, Ga. 


BLACK SPANISH 


hs Rb. gece Black Spanish — Write A. 8S. Gray, 
Athens 











BRAHMAS 


30 Light Brahma Hens and 10 Roosters—-Purebred: 
ow $125. Write tor particulars. Robert Vestal, Bells, 





Tennessee. 





BUCKEYES 


Buckeye yo oc xckere is- =T eady for service. ,, Pine birds. 
$3 each. W. F. Osburn, Tuscaloosa, Ala 


CORNISH 


—— ——$_$_________— — 
orniah Game—Heavy weights, On wks, 9 to 12 
; hens, 6 to 8% Ibs., $4; cockerels $4: pul- 
T. C. Thompson, Grady,’ Ala Route_ 2. 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS age 











Large, . Robust, He althy Fellows — Res t possible 
bree ding. Chas, Conger, Penn Laird, Va 
LEGHORNS 
Purebred White Leghorn n Cockers ils ft ” Sale—$2. 25 
« each, Cozelle Allen, Montevallo, ‘Ala Route 5 ai : 
~Englis h White auton Cockerels—Johnson’s 380- -ORg 
strain direct Satisfaction guaranteed. J. / 


Madden, Heftin, he 


Ss. CC. White Leghorns—Booking orders now. for 
pring dé alive Ty Saby chicks and h ne eggs. Cata- 
log and prices free Campbell Px farm, Niota, 
Feinsmen 

500 purebred S. C. White Leghorn pullets re ady to 
lay, $1.50 each; 300 yearling hens, $1.25 each 
erels, $2 each Day old chicks, December and Janu- 




















ary delivery, $15 per 100. Fain Trading Co., Edison, 
Georgia. 
ORPINGTONS 
White Orpingtons—Grand Ch t M hi 





a 
Stock for Sale, Loul USry, Attalla, ‘Ain 





Cabbage, Lattuce, and Fay ee Plants—100 
” e 





Me; 500 The; 1,000 $1.25; 5,006 We pay ship- 
ping ee Shivers & Grantham, Marion, Ala, 


Ear Jersey and 





harleston Wakefield Cabbage 


“¢ 
Plants--1 000 Yor. “$1: 5,000 for $4.50, by express; 100 


for 
Alabama 


25e. postpaid. ‘Winter Green Gardens, Marion, 








Send No Money ——We will send you 1,000 fine 
frost-proof cabbage or Bermuda gaton, plants C. O. D. 
for B. W. 


and charges; 5,000, $4.5 Lanohds: 


Thomasville, Ga. 





Frost- proof Cab age. at d Onion Plants—$1 1,000; 
5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.50. 
Farms in Alabama and Georgia. 


Beets, lettuce, 50c¢ 100. 
Clark Plant Co., 


Thomasville, Ga. 


Now Booking Orders for Budded Pecan Trees— in 
Stuart, Schley and Success for fall Gelivery. Ship- 
ments start November 15th. Stock guaranteed to 
please or money refunded. Send for folder. Harlan 
Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Alabama. 


Fruit Trees—Direct te Planters in large or small 
lots, by express, freight or parcel post. It will pay 
you to get our prices before buying. Free, 68-page 
catalog. Peaches, apples, plums, pears, cherries, 
grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vines; ornamental trees, 
vines and shrubs. Tenn. Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleve- 


~ SEED 


BEANS 











New Crop Recleaned 5 SAaoSeae Seed for Sale—Write 


B. A. Price, Ethel, 
“ONIONS 


Sermuda Onion Set8—Quart, 30c; gallon, 85c; peck, 
$1.35, postpaid. Bushel, $3.50, Ff. O. B, Hightower 
Seed Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. 


PEAS 
Wanted—Cowpeas—State variety and price, F. H 
Vernon, 2733 Hanover Circle, Birmingham, Ala. 
RYE 
Pedigreed Strain Abruzzi Rye—Recieane 
bushel. Put up in 2%-bushel Vags Pree | 
8€ seed. 3 Marett_ F arm & Seed Cc | Co., We stminster, 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT. 


LOANS 


‘Jemison Farm Loan Service’’—As exciusive financial 
correspondents in Alabama for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, the largest insurance company in 
the world, we are preparec to make loans on improved 
farms from $1,000 to $100.000, interest rates from 6 
per cent up; terms, 5, 6, 7 and 10 years. Prompt in 
spections; no inspection fee. Write or phone. Particu- 
lare on request. mison & Company, Inc., 221 North 
2ist St., Birmingham, Ala. We have three experi- 
enced men doing exc lusive f farm land inspecting 


ALABAMA 


Large and Small Tracis Long Leaf and Short Leaf 
Pine and Hardw od Tracts Bought and sold. South- 
ern Timber I Exchange, Box 22 Russellville, Ala. 

180 Acres—Near Vandiver, Shelby County, Ala.— — 
About % mile from new highway ; one 3-room frame 
house, well and garden; one 2-room log house and 
well. Earle | Brothers, Birmingham, Ala. 


“For Sale—270 acres in Sumter County. Good resi 
dence, barns and tenant houses. Near R. R. town, 
consolidated school and churches. Red table wand 
and sand with clay subsoil. 100 acres in cultivation, 
balance pasture and timber, $17 per acre. R. C. Bene 
nett, Ward, Ala. 













































FLORIDA 


Florida—Thousands Find Health, Wealth, Happi- 
ness here. Many remarkable opportunities, good land 
cheap. Get unbiased facts regarding crops, soils, com- 
ditions, investments. Twelve illustrated issues Mori 
oes ‘3 great journal, 25c. Write today. Florida Grower, 

Wright St., Taropa, Florida. 


Improved Road--Florida Farm —500 oranges and 
grapefruit. Ideal location for grove or winter home; 
close packing houses, beautiful lake, stores, schools, 
churches, depot, etc.; 10 acres for fruit, truck, berries, 
etc., 5 acres tillable; 500 orange and grapefruit trees, 
plums, figs, guavas; new house, wai drilled 
well, oak and ine shade, poultry house. Owner called 
distant state, $2,000 gets it, tools, wire fencing, etc., 
included. . Part cash. Details page 22, Illus. Catalog 
Bargains—many_ states. Copy free. Strout Farm 
Agency, 1210GB Graham Bldg., Jacksonville, Pla. 


OTHER STATES 


Farms—Near Hot Springs ‘and Glenwood. D. 0. 
Friend, See. Ark 


“Farms to Fit.’ “Sacrifice bargains. List free, The 
Farm Tailor, Bedford, Va 


Farmers—Rich Lands, of Elephant Butts Irrigation 
District (U. 8S. Project)—Raise bale.cotton to acre, 
bringing highest prices in United States. No_ bol 
weevil; long growing seasons. Big yields alfalfa, fruit, 
dairy, poultry products. For brass tack facts, address 
Dept. A, Farm Bureau, Las Cruces, New Mexico. 























Original, Pure Laredo Soy 1 —— acai and for 
sale by J. P. Mathews, Lovett, Georgia 








Don’t fool with the grower that don’t know how or 


middle man. Buy cabbage plants from experienced 


grower direct from field. 250 postpaid, 50c 
aid, Tic. Expressed, 1.000, $1; 
N. G 


500 post- 





10,000, $7 





Parks, Ulah, 


CLOVER 


Sow Yellow Melilotus—On oats, orchards, and fields, 
for hay, grazing, soils. Heavy reseeders. Polder free. 











GIVE BOOKS CHRISTMAS 





Home Library of Classics— 52 GREAT BOOKS 





Lambert, Darlington, Ala. 
$2.85, Postpaid! 


Positively the Greatest Book Offer Ever Made to Progressive Farmer Rendere. 


The Home Library of ge embraces Drama, Fiction Hi story 


Humor, Poet Literatur d for every 


veritable 


100 SWTS ON Ne 





5 inches, 6 





Fa 
SHAKESPEARE’ $ ‘WORKS ‘ie 30 ‘Volumes. $1.6 


25 sete on hand. If you want both ‘The 
wr $4.50, or pay peaen when books.are received. 


Mo mey Order f 
Reference :—Hixhtecn years’ continuous service in 
Address all Orders to Re oy FESPERMAN, 


lect 
7 Niv ERSITY *yN ‘PRINT ” This set of 
than $25. But we will send you the entire set of 52 y 
but $2.85 pays in full for the complete set. Pay postman or 


nd y ur order TODAY and get yx 
, Dax 


armer, GIVE THE TOME: 
S—Postpaid, Pay postman on rie be O r send M. O, 


Science, Home Economics,, Philosophy 

me t f the family. By world-famous authors 

52 ie. in cloth bindings would cost not a cent less 

aid, for only $2.85—not a partial payment 
ry, or send Money Order. LESS THAN 

» the Christmas rush, Guaranteed 

ardboard covers lear type same size . 


"A SET FOR CHRISTMAS 








to 160 


Home Library of 3’ akespeare Set 

WORTH MANY TIMES the PRICE, 

Mechanical Department of The Progressive Farmer! 
P. 0. Box ALA. 


BIRMINGHAM, 














“TRIED AND FOUND TRUE” 
Every time I have a chance to use the advertising columns of this publica- 
ad sticking right there with a number 
“I tried it out,” 


tion you will see my 
have tried it out and who can say, 
exclaim, “Tried and found true!” 


of others who 
and with one voice can 
Yours very truly, 





~ W. A. WATSON. 














Improved Farm for Sale—452 Acres—240 cleared. 
Good buildings, 5 miles Enfield, N. C., on highway. 
Excellent cotton, tobacco, peanut land. 10 Tobacco 
barns. High state of cultivation. 9 mules, all 
implements, included for $45,000; easy terms. J. 
Dupree, Owner, Rocky Mount, N. C 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


All men, women, boys and girls, 17 to 65, willing 
to accept gor ment positions, 7-$250, traveling or 
stationary, write Mr, Ozment, 225 St. Louis, Mo., 
immediately. 




















AGENTS WANTED 


We Pay $50 a Week—An.l expenses and give a Ford 
autg to men to introduce poultry and stock compounds 
Imperial Co., D-29, Parsons, Kan 

Bibles and Maps Always Sell Well—We have best 
made, Also Hurlbuts’ Bible Stories, All late books. 
Best terms. Huse Sales Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Rummage Sales—Make $50 Daily—We start you 
Representatives wanted everywhere. ‘Wholesale bis 
tributors.’’ Dept. 105. 609 Division Street, Chicago 

Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mende, & 
ch ‘for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
ils. Sample “package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 
701, Amsterdam 























Agents—-$9.75 a day and cash bonus paid weekly. 
handling samples and writing orders near home, Easy. 
pleasant work} all or part fime. No capita] required 
Write quick hia free samples. 134 Harley Building. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


(Classified ads. continued on next vage) 
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Poultry Expert 


Tells How to Make: 
Hens Lay 
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With Profit and Ease 


BY USING 


INCUBAT Of 9) BROODERS 








Many farmers are making more clear money and 
getting it quicker from poultry than any other farm 
product. Because of the nice pr rofit and quick 
returns the poultry trade is expanding rapidly. 





Popular Sizes: 100, 150, 200 and 300-Egg 
Big oil tank on large sizes. Easy to operate. No ex- 
perience necessary Complete ins struc tions with each 
machine. Thousands « ire Hatch go into new hands 
every year, and old customers buy edditional machines 
Sure Hatch ‘re sh Air Colony Brooders raise 
them all. The ch nicks you raise are the on eS that bring 
in the money. Coal and oil- imming brooders. Eastern 
ithern trade promptly supplied from Chicago, Ill. 
Low Prices and Strong Guarantee 
Send for Our Free Catalog 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 88 Fremont, Neb. 




























Chicks You Will Find a | 


This is pre ved we By Dag: any. ful” 31 
wets ae 


for é 
more egg 4 and < “hic ke! ns a help fee d 
the world. 


“SUG CESSFUL"? "E835" 


tal ‘eg 1 k and prices. *‘Proper Care 
I I 









wt ig < ucks and Turkeys (Pr REE 
ony: UCC! FUL” 
Grai 
food - ! | iz | 
ter. A nenr ce r 
orn 3.4 re k 

4. S. Gilcrest, Pres, qk 


Nes Moines Incubator Co. ‘ rune, Lessons 


PN Second Street, Bes Moines, lows EVERY CUSTOMER i 








“SUCCESSFUL” in Use |! 











Vie*vara” & 


Chicken Pox or Sorehead 
| PR OBABLY no dist ise 1S as ommon 


| or aS trouble some as Chick¢ | \ 11 
| 
| 
| 








nlied to infected area will give very 


id results. In serious cases it may be 


ecessary Ke several applications. 
Va nation.—Vaccinating for chicket 
pox | been very successful in many 


ections It is not advisable to vac- 


unless the flock, 


unediate 


| cinate disease is in your 


vicinity. The vac- 


cing be purchased from commercial 
laboratories or state institutions. It is 
advisable to obtain vaccine as near home 
possible, and not until needed, as it 
deteriorates rapidly. 

€ dre on Ss ts o! niectmng ( € 
| cubic centimeter of the vaccine under 
| the skin underneath the vin where 
t] ire 1 eathers ry) is done 
use of a hypodermic syringe. If 
nany birds are to be treated, a syringe 

} d ‘ in six cul entime 
ters will be found advisable. Needle 
hould be about 18 guage and about two 

| inches long Young chicks should not 


Oo VY YW 
Mistake With Poultry 


Arte nding two hens that had died 
Where You See Lots of | uddenty Suggested that 


‘ . some one 

they must have had the cholera, and 
that a few drops of kerosene in drink- 
nme iter \ 1 d correct the tre uble. 
Acting upon the principle that “a little 
will do a little good and a lot will do a 


lot of good,” I put a few drops in water 


and a good dose in the noo: mash, 


and found the next morning | had four 
dead that from all 
before. \ fe 


chickens ppearance 


drops 


were well the day 
of kerosene in drinking water is good 
for cholera, but a few. drops, nothing 


more or less. 


MRS. W. R. HENDERSON. 
















(25) 1179 


Qi 
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I Winter Eggs 


See to it that there 
cackle, scratch and action, 
your poultry yard. 

That’s when the eggs come. 

Feed c eat 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN-A-CE-A 


It gives hens pep. 


is song and ‘i 
going on in 














See them get busy. 


Nux Vomica is what does it—that greatest 
of all nerve tonics. A Pan-a-ce-a hen can’t 
hold still. It’s her good feeling that makes 
her hop around. 

Pan-a-ce-a has Quassia in it to make hens 
hungry. Great combination! One makes them 
eat—the other helps them digest what they 
eat. 

No dormant egg organs when that 
bination gets to work on a hen’s system. 
just get eggs—eggs. 

A Pan-a-ce-a hen is always a hungry hen— 
an industrious hen. She gets off the roost 
winter mornings, scratch for her 
breakfast. 

Tell your dealer how many hens you have. 
There’s a right-size package for every flock. 
100 hens, the 12-lb. pkg. 200 hens, the 25-lb. pail 


60 hens, the 5-Ib. pkg. 500 hens, *the 100-lb. drum 
For fewer hens, there is a smaller package. 


GUARANTEED 


DR. HESS & CLARK 


com- 
You 


ready to 








I aspen t 30 

years in perfect- 

tng Pan-a-ce-a. 
GILBERT Hess 
M.D., D.V.8. 


Ashland, O. 


| DrHless Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice 








FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


es (PPP PAPO 


HONEY 





AGENTS WANTED 

































































Fruit 1 ; s Agents Wanted Concord ie s Honey-—-10-Ih. Pail 22 postpaid; che per 
N ic Dey ‘ ord Ga by ex] s Comb h ey, $5 f 2 ction cast G 
\ ) ud bute Zummer, Prairie Point, Miss outlined 
" \\ quick for tor i KODAK FINISHING _ 
: i Products Am a } i : ko all p nt mn post cards, 
pnb AR arcane Ae -————_— Send rativ sample w. oO. W ms, Logan, 
SALESMEN Al 
"Fruit Tree Saleamen—Profitab pleasant, eteady OF INTEREST “TO WOMEN 
work, | Good for f % and ot! $35 W Won Girls Wanted — Learn Gown- 
ers. = Permi P Kood | work Write today g at } Many winter op Learn while 
pn oan A ene je Deol, 35. aes, Se. sarnis Samplo lessons free. —W immediately. 
Fra Insti Dept. I &, R N. ¥ 
‘MACHINERY in Exceptional Opening ‘Those Desiring Plain Home 
- ee AAA AARP ALL AD ADDO Sewlt No canvas g Ci ro pre it 
Saw Mills ‘ a DeLoach ¢ eurl y cor dl > cents r H informa 
A a, ¢ ’ G i Wear Ch h < I Ash Park, N. J 
TYPEWRITERS PATENTS_ 
Typewrite i Trial allowed. Payne j s—Write w B x I ime (a South ¢ 
Cor K , RK t Pater Lawyer, 882 McGill Bladg., 
.. anette ant — Wast gto DD ‘ 
“MISCEL LANEOUS | SG: 
~ wn enn r - t ero Oo et ; t 
Dhilvie i xamine day t pay or ir r Ve to 306¢ per Ib tpaid. 8 Tr 
r in Write f Harvey M. } George A. 4 Emanuel, Ta man, Miss 
town, Ke —_—_—_— 
Wil T =p a _SYRUP 
i n Au iv for equal vy be | in ee EE 
J et i Mrs. Jeff Powers, Jr., K Care ! f 
i ! Moundv Ar x é tilo ns Ral, i G 
At Farn K Star Eva ated Meat i K 1 Cane Syrup—Packed, six 10-1 
Salt—1 I ating; is ickly i t $ , F. O. B. ca A re per case. ¢ 
e: i 4 v t! joints We guaranice Nith ¢ Hi. W. Currie, Atmore, Ala. 
that e very be Salt 3 luced for curing meats were P 
! i Accept no substitute Star TANNING 
ation, New Orie : Tan Fure—Wiggest profits, Athens Hide Co Au 
BOOKS ‘ rnish beautiful fi 
ao D a 3 TOBACCO 
‘ ty ae | * Buy Box 108 I 
h Ala. ( liome Tobacco—Chewing, 5 Ts 
be — — ! $1.25: 10, $2. lV 
CALCIUM ARSENATE e free t Py 
“um - sena Attractive b., ces mpt hip- rob Ch 
? Southern Supply Co Newnan Ga $5.2 7 
_CHRISTMAS CARDS 
LB niful iH l P Card From New York—6 if Toba Dire ‘ er, pre- 
for 0 assc < Als ighe priced Let 0 select ) Ibs. $1 Sr Ibs., $1 
for r want g 10 Write Sha Ten K Bank of 
i y M M. Frascona, 945 Sec 1 Ave., s 
\ = = 
-—— ——_—_—— Hi Tobac > 0 ch 7 10, $3 
___ HARNESS—SADDI ES — 0, $5.2 Smok 1 $1 10, $ 0, $3.5 
“Tor a Not rn brand Pij e f Ss l ! I hen r 
ew “ fet 3 al 1 me 4 @= 9 oe ! ky Toba ( ] 
claims, $4.95 Army bridle, $2.45. 1 oO. B. Moul- robac ' > aman ; ry n 1. Pipe 
trie, Will sh Cc. O. D. and allow i meet Ask and recipe free Chewing, 5 Tha., $ ’ $5. Qual- 
for special Dargain Bu) letir Friedlander Bros., ity guaranteed ree ckaure tobe seod and i 
Moultrie, Ga structions 1 plant ry 20 Wt elther grade, 
ve ett eel ey = Ra, PT See ae ordered Tobaceo G r han 7 union, Murray, Kentucky. 





HIDES 
Hide Market Low—Best time tan hides and furs 
inte useful articles. Get catalog. Athens Hide Co., 





WANTED TO BUY 
Farm Wanted—From Owner . only, 









Send full par- 
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Write for“ An Auto 
Biography.”’ This 
new Hassler booklet, 
sent free on request, 
will grip you with 
its human interest, 
no matter what car 
you drive 


“Tiasslers 








Every Bump Costs 


You Money 


There can be no real argu- 
ment against anything that 
farn i) —par- 
ticularly right now. 

The keen, business-headed 
farmers of America have 
made the Hassler shock ab- 
sorber the world’s leading au- 
tomobile accessory. 

Because they know, from 
their check stubs, that Has- 
slers DO save them money on 
their Fords. 

And their wives and daugh- 
ters have come to appreciate 
the superior COMFORT of 
riding on Hassler shock ab- 
sorbers. 

Incidentally, passenger 
comfort means that you’re sav- 
ing money on gasoline, tires 
and upkeep. 


TA ere 


Saves a Ler Wo! 


is the proper type Hassler for every Ford 
model and there ts a Hassler dealer 
in your nearest town 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 
Indianapolis, U.S. A. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Ltd., Hamilzon, Ontario 


Shock Absorbers 








«One car out of every ten in use today is Hassler equipped” 
RR on 2 nee a ed i 


INS? 
en 


YIELDS ITS INCREASE 














THAT’S RIGHT 


nt have 


plied the boy on 


A SAD CASE 
to have a job, am man 32 years 
it but marri Phone Travis. 


Ade. in ‘the "te Antonio Ex- 


WHY JONES BOUGHT THE CAR 
salesman: 

at Mr. 

Jones she 


that old. 
» Jones she 


jokes. 
couldn’t 


Jones’ 
have a 


looked like Mary 


Willie Jones he had a _ build like 


Said the Jone both parents, 


And only smiled when the Jones pup 
nipped him.-American Legion Weekly 


s baby took after 














MAYBE 














GEOGRAPHICAL SISTERS 
! the sister States? 


iould think 
Ma ry Land, 
Della Ware, 
Cloud High 


1m not sure but I 

ere Miss Ouri, Ida Ho, 
nia, Louisa Anna 

nd Mrs. Sip St 


ITS PURPOSE 


“Gwan, nigger, you-all ain’t got no sensé, 


nohow ss 

*Ain’t got no sense? What’s dis yere 
haid for?” 

“Dat thing? Dat ain’t no haid, nigger. 
Dat’s jes er button on top er you body 
ter keep your backbone from unravelin?”?— 


Ladies Home Journal. 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


Copyright, 1923, by 
By J.P. Alley — piff'Syndicate, Ine 











PEAKS LAK DE DIFFUNCE 


Twix’ A DE-BATE ENA 
ARGUMINT, You DE-BATES 
WID Yo’ MIN’ EN You, 
ARGUES WIP Yo’ —— 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Sto’-keeper wanter know does I b'lieve 
in Sandy Claus, but I kin tell ’im mo’ 
bout dat de day atter Chris’mus’. 

















HE ‘Enterprise’? Meat- 

and-Food Chopper makes 
richer, more appetizing and 
more nutritious sausage, 
chopped steak, mincemeat and 
chopped vegetable dishes. 

It cuts without grinding, 

‘tearing or crushing—without 
wasting the food juices. The 
“Enterprise’’ four-bladed 
steel knife 

and perfo- = 

rated steel % f 

plate give 

the true 

shear cut. 

An ‘Enterprise’? improves 
your product for market while 
it saves time and labor; and 
it soon pays for itself in kitche 
use alone. 

Your dealer can suppl 
genuine “‘Enterprise,’’ always 
marked ‘“‘ ENTERPRISE.” 

The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A 








72 Sizes and Styles 

No. 5- With table clamp. 
Cuts 1y va Ibs. per min- 
ute . e »« $3.25 

No. 10-With ncbie clan p. 
Cuts 3 lbs. per min- 
ute . . «e+ $5.50 

No. 12-With four legs. 
Cuts 3 Ibs. oe: roe 
ute 


“ENTERPRISE” 
Meat-and-Food Chopper 


ond yom trees. You ean make big money 
Site thet ITE O One- Man Log and Tike Saw, 


Saws 15 To 40 ee a wing 











Saw wood—make ties. En- 
gine also rune other farm 
machinery. W. W .Broofman 
says: ‘Isaw 40cordsaday.”” 
Big money-maker, A one- 
man outfit—eas; ore and 
trouble proof. e today 
for Free teiermatlen—ne Cbligation. j 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS. 


Kansas Mae. 
ist Empire Bulldiag, Pittsburgh, Pas 
Pulli Se spi Cheapest Way 


and others withHercules” 
—the fastest, easiest op- 


Eide handypwer Easy to Pull Stumps 
: Oo Down 














